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\( hy cant | S eep ! 


HERE is no reason why you vitality while you sleep, and build up body, 
should not enjoy a good night's’ brain and nerves for the coming day. 
sleep—every night. Like countless 
thousands of others, you can make sure Remember that the constituents of 

of sound sleep by drinking delicious  Ovaltine ° are malt, plus milk, plus eggs. 

‘Ovaltine ’ just before you go to bed. The exclusive scientific processes by which 
. ; ; } aes these ingredients are combined cannot be 
There is nothing like ‘Ovaltine’ for copied. Eggs are of particular importance 

quickly promoting sound, peaceful sleep. because of their richness in nerve-restor- 

And, moreover, this sleep is natural and jing properties, without which no tonic 


restorative to the fullest extent, for food beverage would be complete. | 



















“Ovaltine’ is free from drugs. You 

awake in the morning revitalised in mind’ For all these reasons, make ‘ Ovaltine’ 
and body. This is because ‘Ovaltine’ your regular “* good-night”’ beverage. 
contains all those important nutritive ele- But be sure it is ‘Ovaltine '—it definitely 


ments which create abundant energy and _ stands in a class by itself. 


Drink YO val {i I) e os , 


-and note the diflerence/  “'"” 
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Of course we know you can’t possibly get away just 





















now and we quite understand that you only wrote for 
our brochure just to see what sort of a place this 
is... maybe you'll be coming in the Summer. 
Oh, you thought of trying a week-end? 
That’s fine—but you don’t need all those 
suitcases, surely? Sorry, sorry! We 

forgot you might want to stay on a 

day or two if you liked the place. 

Well, quite a lot of people 

have made just the same 

excuse, and we admit we’ve 

made the Palace a difficult 

place to bid good-bye. 


Terms include golf in the hotel grounds and PA LACE 


on the Churston course, hard covered 
fennis courts, squash, —— croquet, 

bowls, pool, » sun 
lounges, dancing, | talking pactares, entertain- 
ments, © ts. Torguay 2272 
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YOUR NEXT 
WINTER’S HOLIDAY 


Health is everything! 


A carefree three or four months’ holiday trip to 


NEW ZEALAND 


next winter, journeying 
summer there, surely 





into the beautiful 
is worth considering! 


The cost is not more than that of many winter 
holidays at Continental resorts. Restful steamer 
voyages in ideal conditions on modern liners, 
and with very much of interest en route. And 
six weeks in one of the most beautiful and 
interesting countries in the world. 


New Zealand is rapidly becoming the popular tourist 
resort of the Empire. Of the people 99 per cent. are 
British, who regard the Motherland with affection, and 
will give you the warmest welcome. 


No country has the same varied, grand, and wonderful 
scenery in so small an area. MOUNTAINS, FIORDS, 
THERMAL WONDERS, FORESTS, LAKES AND C AVES, 
and beautiful DOWNS and PLAINS. 


There is incomparable TROUT and SALMON 
FISHING, DEEP-SEA ANGLING for SWORDFISH, and 
DEER-STALKING. 


Also in New Zealand THE ENGLISH £1 IS WORTH 
NEARLY £1 5s, Od. 


Full information and sample itineraries, estimated costs, 
illustrated booklets, sailing lists, etc., will be supplied on 
application to :— 

The High Commissioner for New Zealand, 


415 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


where the advice and assistance of New Zealand Govern- 
ment Tourist Officers are at your service. 












































THE JEWS HOUSE, No. ¢ STEEP HILL, LINCOLN—This ancient 


house, which dates back to Norman times, was built about 1100, 
and is said to be one of the oldest inhabited houses in England. 






The slow maturing process of time plays its part in the 
production of that other notable number—Player's No. 3. 
Meliowness, distinction of aroma, flavour, and finer 
quality in the tobacco—these are the reasons why 
No. 3 is such a notable smoke. 


PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 







PLAYER'S 
No. 3 are 
supplied 
either plain 


















Every boy and girl in the National Children’s Home is there 


because of some sad or tragic circumstance, So many 


applications are received to help little people in distress 


that only the most needy can be admitted. In supporting 


this work you can be sure you are assisting those who 


are really deserving of your sympathy end support 












20 For 14 50 For 3/3 








50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 ; 
apa a/ | 


ATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, AND ORPHANAGE 


Chief Offices : 


Founded by Dr Stephenson 1869) 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ERR VON RIBBENTROP’S appointment to the 
German Foreign Office and Baron von Neurath’s 
“promotion” to nominal leadership of the Inner Cabinet 
are in the general line of Herr Hitler’s solution of the problem 
with which he was faced last week-end. The changes extend 
the control of the Party, with whose ideas Herr von Ribbentrop 
is in complete agreement. In the imporiant field of foreign 
policy it might seem that the logical end of this process must 
be the immediate application of the Party’s foreign policies, 
especially in Austria or Czechoslovakia. In fact, it should 
be remembered that the reorganisation of the army command 
and of the Foreign Office must take some time, and that in 
the interval any thought of ‘‘ an adventure in the spring ” 
is in all probability out of the question. Thus, though Herr 
Hitler may be expected to make important declarations in 
his Reichstag speech, it is likely that they will not do much to 
clarify his ultimate intentions. Indeed, it is possible that for 
the moment his greatest desire is for a period of calm in which 
the task of reorganisation may be carried through. Herr 
von Ribbentrop himself will need a little time in order to 
wind up his affairs in London and, even more, to co-ordinate 
his own “ Foreign Bureau ” in Berlin with the Foreign Office 
of the Reich. It seems certain that the “ purge” in the 
higher posts in the Army, the Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Office must be followed by a “ purge ” in their lower ranks 
also, 


* x * x 


War on the Pirates 


The vigorous action decided on against so-called piracy 
in the Mediterranean has been greeted with rather surprising 
acrimony in Germany and rather surprising acquiescence in 
Italy. Signor Mussolini has indeed fallen in at once with 
the Anglo- French proposals, which provide that to the 
commanders of all units of the Nyon patrol shall be given 
in effect the historic instruction “‘ Do not hesitate to shoot.” 
Any submerged submarines which may be detected by 
listening-apparatus or other devices in the areas allotted to 


the British, French and Italian patroliing squadrons will 
at once be attacked with depth-charges or any other means 
that offer. At the same time provision is being made for 
dealing with possible attacks by aircraft on neutral merchant 
vessels. It was stated by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons 
on Monday that General Franco’s submarines (one of which 
sank the ‘ Endymion ’) were believed to be based on Majorca. 
They are unlikely to be able to get far from there if the 
new plans of the Nyon patrol are made effective. Italian 
readiness to co-operate in this new anti-piracy campaign is 
gratifying, and if, as is hoped, Signor Mussolini shows 
himself friendly to the British proposals for withdrawing 
all foreign troops from Spain, Anglo-Italian relations may 
be considerably cased, to the benefit of both ccrntries. 
* * * *x 

Teruel Again 

News from the Aragon front this week seems to leave no 
doubt of the severe reverse suffered by the Government; a 
message from Bilbao states that, at the end of the three days’ 
heavy fighting which began with the renewed Nationalist 
attack at the week-end, the Nationalist victory in the Sierra 
Palomera, north -of Teruel, is complete. The Government 
is reported to have lost large stores of war material and 
20,000 men killed and wounded; 2,000 men of the crack 
Karl Marx division are said to have surrendered. The 
area occupied by the Nationalists covers 115 square miles, 
and their advance flattens out their front from Teruel 
north to Fuentes de Ekro. More important, their victory 
removes the Republican threat to the Nationalists’ communica- 
tions with Saragossa and prevents the possibility of the 
Republicans advancing along the Saragossa road to an attack 
on that city. Some indication of the severity of the Govern- 
ment’s losses is given by the statement that they have suffered 
the biggest disaster as yet on the battle fronts of central or 
Eastern Spain. Barcelona admits some of these losses ; but 
the Government also claims important victories in Andalusia 
in an offensive against Granada. 
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The War in China 

The Japanese armies in China have this week entered a 
new phase of activity after a long halt, dictated presumably 
by the necessity of making a general review in Tokyo of 
military and economic policies. There is no sign that on any 
ground Japan will reconsider her decision to achieve a com- 
plete victory in China. The Chinese armies, on the other 
hand, though their future is dark, can only be encouraged 
to desperate resistance by the atrocities, of murder, pillage 
and rape, committed by the Japanese after their entry into 
Nanking. These outrages have been described in well 
authenticated reports, confirmed by General Matsui’s speech 
demanding higher standards of discipline in the Army. The 
Japanese troops have now resumed their advance, from north 
and south, along the Peking-Hankow railway, upon the 
Chinese troops entrenched along the Lunghai railway which 
cuts across it from east to west; and the next phase of the 
war may be expected to end when the Japanese complete 
their pincers movement along the railway. The Chinese 
are being forced west towards Soochow by the troops advancing 
from the south and are reported to have lost 1,000 men in 
unsuccessfully defending Nanlo against the troops advancing 
from the north; while in an eight-day battle on the banks 
of the Hwai river, west of Pengpu, on the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway, they are reported to have lost 8,000 men. According 
to Japanese reports, Canton and the province of Kwangtung 
are in a condition of extreme disorder while awaiting the 
projected Japanese invasion. 

* * * * 

Anglo-Italian Relations 


The change in the attitude of Italy towards this country 
in the last week is marked. Of that fact there can be no 
question; regarding the reason there is more room for 
speculation. The Italian Press is rigorously marshalled, and 
if its campaign of polemics against Great Britain suddenly 
ceases the explanation must be sought elsewhere than in the 
newspaper-offices themselves. Not only are there signs of a 
détente, but the desire to represent the initiative as being 
taken by Whitehall is no less evident. There is no harm in 
that, though actually the facts are otherwise. The congenitally 
sceptical can interpret the new moderation as a pose designed 
to mask fresh activities in Spain. All the indications are 
against that theory. What appears to be happening is that 
Signor Mussolini is realising that the Spanish adventure has 
lasted long, cost much and effected little ;_ that his responsi- 
bilities in Abyssinia are weighing on him increasingly ; that 
Italy’s economic position is grave and may soon be desperate ; 
and that the reorganisation in Germany may portend a new 
move against Austria, whose independence of Berlin is a 
cardinal point in Italian foreign policy. In such circum- 
stances there is everything to be said for attempting an 
improvement in Italy’s relations with Great Britain. The 
desire for improvement is reciprocated here, but it must be 
made dependent on an Italian withdrawal from Spain and 
must not be made dependent on de jure recognition of Italy’s 
conquest of Abyssinia. 

* * x x 
Isolation and Defence 


There seems to be little reconciliation between the rival 
schools of thought on foreign policy in the United States, 
and little sign that either school is making headway at the 
other’s expense. The initiative is with the President, whose 
Naval Appropriation Bill is now before Congress. On the 
other side are the isolationists, fearful lest some secret under- 
standing has been reached with Great Britain whereby 
American ships may be enticed into action in some quarter 
of the globe. Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, has denied the understanding categorically; Mr. 


Cordell Hull has elaborated the denial in phrases as explicit 
as language is capable of framing. Senator Pittman, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, has 
declared uncompromisingly that the attitude of the dictator- 


ships is making war inevitable, and that it is impergy 
America to make herself capable of self-defence ith 
regard to cost. These are convincing words, but there 
no great probability that they will convince any Substans 
number of the Senator’s political opponents. The Yigg 
Bill will no doubt get through, in spite of the heavy expends 
ture it involves, but preponderating opinion in the Unity 
States considers it the function of warships to ward Off ty, 
not to engage in it. 


* * * * 


Dr. Niemoller’s Trial 
The trial of Dr. Niemdller in Berlin, after more than 

months’ imprisonment, shows German justice at its 
The trial is being conducted by the Special Court Which 
created to deal particularly with offences against the Sut, 
and the strictest secrecy is being observed. The gene 
public is being excluded from the court, and even the tm 
representatives of the Confessional Church who were givg 
places on the first day were refused admission on the second 
Needless to say, no word regarding the proceedings appean 
in any German paper. These precautions are the mop 
singular in that the charges against Dr. Niemdller are base 
so far as can be discovered—though they have not been ih 
licly formulated—on statements made by him from }j 
pulpit in Dahlem for the whole world to hear. Why offen 
committed on the house-tops, if committed at all, should 
handed over for trial to a secret tribunal no one but tk 
head of the secret police in Germany is likely to understand, 
Conviction is no doubt probable, and it will do Dr. Nieméle 
in the eyes of the world and indeed of millions of his om 
countrymen, so far as knowledge of the affair reaches the 
ears, nothing but honour. The Church Assembly, meeting 
in London this week, did well to pay tribute to a brave ma 
standing for a great principle—the principle of spiritul 
liberty. 













* * * * 

Unemployment 

The unemployment figures for January have been awaited 
with more than usual interest, as an indication whethr 
the business recession of the last few months may har 
been merely superficial. At 1,827,607 the figures of unen- 
ployment shows an increase since December which is tk 
smallest but one for eight years. But owing to the excep 
tionally high figures for December this relatively smi 
increase of 162,000 cannot be given any very encouragi 
interpretation, as it far exceeds the figure, somewhere in tk 
neighbourhood of 100,000, which in the circumstances coull 
be considered normal. Indeed, taking the November 
January figures as a basis of comparison, the inc rease is tk 
greatest since 1930-1, at the depth of the depression; ail 
since September unemployment has risen by over 500,004 
compared with 380,000 between September and Januay, 
1929-30. These figures and comparisons give very little support 
to the encouraging messages of hope and confidence recent 
uttered by bank-chairmen and Cabinet Ministers ; perhaps 
they may have some influence in inducing the Governmet 
to change its attitude, before it is too late, to proposals fi 
preparing public works schemes as a measure for avertilf 
a depression. And it should be of interest, especially » 
those who base their confidence on rearmament, that despit 
increased Government expenditure on arms, the iron al 
steel industries share in the increased unemployment of tk 
last month. 

* * * * 

Libraries and Rates 

Particular circumstances may justify the decision of t 
Manchester Library Committee to close down two libraté 
in that city. One at least of them appears to be redundat 
and is both the most expensive and least used in Manchest 
and the saving of £2,000 which will be made is a valuabl 
contribution to the efforts to keep the city’s rates to 16s. 
the pound. Indeed, though the decision was taken ® 
response to the Finance Committee’s request for econoll 
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it had already been approved before the- request was made. 
It would be unfortunate, however, if Manchester’s action 
were taken as an example for others to follow, even though 
to some men public libraries will never seem anything else 
put an extravagance. In fact they belong to the amenities 
which every modern citizen has a right to demand and 
expect, and to reduce their number at this date can only be 
regarded as a confession of how far society has failed to 
supply the most normal and beneficial of demands. Recent 
reports of municipal librarians have shown how much 
the quality of books borrowed has risen ; taken with other 
striking signs of popular demand for serious reading matter, 
such reports show that the moment has come not to close 
libraries but to hope that they are about to give even more 
valuable service than in the past. 
x * x + 

More Housing Plans 

The provisions of the Housing (Financial Provisions) Bill, 
which was issued last Thursday, should prove an effective 
incentive to large-scale slum clearance and reduction of 
overcrowding. As regards the housing subsidies, which are 
to be paid annually as from January Ist, 1939, over a period of 
go years, the Bill rightly does not distinguish between condi- 
tions of slum and overcrowding. The normal rate of subsidy 
will be £5 10s. a house, with an additional {£2 15s. from the 
rates. In special circumstances, however, larger subsidies 






















= may be quoted. For flats, for example, erected on valuable 
emilee sites, subsidies may range from £11 to £26, half of which will 
is ome De contributed by the local authority. In cases where working 
<s thie class rents are substantially below the average for the country 
necting the subsidies may, at the discretion of the Minister of Health, 
ve mag be raised to £6 os. Where the local authority builds for 
vititul ye = 20 agricultural population in order to abolish slums or over- 
crowding a subsidy of £10 a house may be granted plus {1 
from the rural district council. And where costs of building 
are exceptionally high the Minister may raise the subsidy to 
wane 2 maximum of £12. It is these provisions for the stimulation 
hehe of tural housing that give the new measure its chief value. 
> ha Agricultural labourers with wages of round about 32s. a 
unena Week can rarely afford to pay more than 3s. a week in rent, 
is te and decent cottages cannot be built to let at that figure 
exe economically. There is, therefore, no alternative to a subsidy, 
smile and the subsidy offered is not at all too high. 
raging * * x * 
inte Controlling the Poultry Industry 
could The report of the Poultry Technical Committee, published 
mb on Tuesday, bases its recommendations on the fact that for 
is tk some years past the poultry industry, the annual produce of 
; a which is valued at some £30 million, has been suffering 
008 severely from diseased and weakly stock. The Committee 
nua, proposes that a Poultry (Stock Improvement) Commission, 
ppt = which would work in the closest co-operation with the various 
cent sections of the industry, shall be appointed to control, and 
thas thereby raise, the quality of breeding stock. Some of the 
imei principal suggestions are the compulsory registration of every 
is fe distributor of stock, and registration would only be granted 
ert © after inspection had shown the conditions of breeding to be 
ly © satisfactory ; the institution of a voluntary grading scheme 
espiti® assisted by the Exchequer ; a schedule of conditions which 
| a §=would govern the sale of stock by auction and increased 
f tk financial provision for research into poultry mortality, &c. 
The annual cost of applying these control proposals is esti- 
mated at £110,000, which is small enough in comparison 
with the £4 million which it is estimated is the cost the industry 
f ik suffers annually through disease. The present position has 
asi occurred largely because the rapid increase in demand for 
ida © stock has drawn into the industry numbers of small-scale 
siti and inexperienced farmers who produce under unhygienic 
wk and unscientific methods. Diseased and weakly stock has thus 
‘4 permeated the industry. Control along the lines indicated 
1 by the Commission would therefore seem to be necessary and 
i desirable in the interests of both producers and consumers. 
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Political Notes 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Pirates and 


coalowners have competed this week for the attention of 
Parliament. Until recently General Franco had a good 
many sympathisers in the House of Commons. But, like 
the Nazi Government in Germany, he appears to do every- 
thing in his power to alienate British public opinion. Last 
year a group of Conservative M.P.’s lost no opportunity of 
demonstrating their approval of the insurgents. But on 
Monday, when Mr. Eden made his statement on the action 
to be taken against submarines, and declared that His 
Majesty’s Government had reluctantly reached the conclusion 
that the ‘ Endymion’ was the object of a deliberate attack, 
they had nothing to say. Sir Arnold Wilson had hopefully 
put down a question suggesting that a mine and not a torpedo 
might have been responsible. Mr. Duff Cooper, however, 
replied that the depth of water ruled that out. 
* * * * 

It was a tactical mistake for the coalowners to issue huge 
advertisements in the daily Press proclaiming their grievances 
against the Coal Bill. Those outbursts read too much like 
an attempt to browbeat the House of Commons. Moreover, 
they are not in a strong position to give battle on behalf of 
private enterprise. Parliament has bestowed upon them 
price-fixing machinery, and it is impossible for those who 
enjoy this form of internal protection to deny the right of 
the community to exercise a measure of genuine control. 
When will our industrialists realise that they cannot beg for 
assistance from the State and almost in the same breath 
demand to be left alone? The debates of the last few 
days have at any rate served one useful purpose. There 
has been ample discussion of the relations that should exist 
between the Government and an industry invested with 
statutory powers to control output, prices and supply. 

* * * * 

On Monday a whole day was spent on Sir Reginald 
Clarry’s proposal to provide safeguards for the coal 
consumer against exploitation. The users have been com- 
plaining not only of increased charges but also in many 
cases of the irregularity and poor quality of the supplies 
delivered to them. Mr. Graham White was able to demon- 
strate the inconvenience occasioned to shipping by irregular 
deliveries and pointed out that the grave dissatisfaction among 
shipowners who still burned coal was tipping the scale still 
further in favour of the oil-burning vessel. Mr. Amery 
asked whether anyone would have tolerated the fiscal changes 
of 1932 if the proposal had been that each industry should 
fix its own tariff and leave it afterwards to those who thought 
themselves prejudiced to bring their individual grievance 
before some board of inquiry. Mr. Stanley resisted the 
amendment in a speech that was less convincing than usual, 
based as it was on “ certain guarantees ” from the coalowners. 
As a result 31 Conservatives and two Liberal Nationals joined 
the Liberals and I.L.P. in the Opposition Lobby. The 
Labour Party abstained en bloc. 


x * * * 


On Wednesday Mr. Parker, the Labour M.P. for Romford, 
called attention to the necessity for adequate storage of food in 
time of war. His choice of a subject is interesting. A year 
or two ago the Labour Party were inclined to resent any 
proposal for war preparation, even when confined to passive 
defence. Now they are beginning to attack the Govern- 
ment for failing to take sufficient steps to safeguard the 
civil population. However, Mr. Parker performed admirably 
in his new réle. On the other side it was strange to find a 
young Conservative like Mr. Lennox-Boyd decrying the 
provision of storage buildings. No doubt it is true that our 
existence in time of war depends upon control of the sea. 
But this does not invalidate the arguments in favour of 
storing foodstuffs. The motion had the powerful support 
of Sir Archibald Sinclair and Sir Arthur Salter, and Sir 
Thomas Inskip’s reply by no means satisfied his critics. 
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HERR HITLER AND THE GENERALS 


HE results of the political crisis in Germany are as 
significant as its occasion, the mésalliance of Field 
Marshal von Blomberg, was trifling; it is as difficult 
to overestimate the one as to underestimate the other. 
Yet, as the various comments which have been made 
in this country and abroad show, the precise significance 
of the changes made by Herr Hitler is difficult to 
ascertain. It is tempting indeed to compare the purge 
of last week with the more bloody purge of June 3oth ; 
yet there are few points of similarity except that Herr 
Hitler emerged from both conflicts with increased 
personal and political power. The ambitions of Captain 
R6éhm and the S.A. constituted a menace to Herr Hitler’s 
authority as the opposition of the Reichswehr generals 
to some of his policies never did and never could have. 
Indeed, the fundamental issues between Herr Hitler 
and the Reichswehr may be said to have been settled 
some three years ago, and the decision which has been 
confirmed now was inevitable from the moment that the 
Reichswehr entered into partnership, however uneasily, 
with National Socialism. 


The attitude of the Reichswehr in recent years has 
indeed induced many observers to hope that it would 
exercise a permanent restraint on Herr Hitler’s more 
extreme policies; certainly in the last five years the 
Reichswehr alone has possessed the material power to 
overthrow, if it wished, Herr Hitler’s régime. Its 
willingness to accept his authority may be ascribed to 
its willingness to accept any government that satisfied 
its desire for rearmament, to the example offered by 
President Hindenburg, to strong sympathy, especially 
among the younger officers, with Herr Hitler’s nationalist 
beliefs; but even more significant has been the 
Reichswehr’s complete lack of any political programme 
or purpose. When the Republic existed, the Reichswehr, 
though hostile, accepted it, having nothing to put in 
its place; and the Reichswehr, though again hostile, 
accepted Herr Hitler also, so long as its military demands 
were fulfilled. 


Thus any final conflict between the Reichswehr 
and Nationalism was from the first out of the question. 
Their differences of opinion were restricted to the 
dissensions inevitable between men of such different 
social outlook and upbringing as the leaders of the 
Army and of the Party, to conflict over Réhm’s claim 
to share in control of the military machine, and 
especially to the effects of Nazi policies on defence 
problems and preparations for the totale Krieg. Those 
effects inevitably increased as Nazi control extended 
from one field of public life to another ; the Reichswehr 
was embarrassed in turn by the Church conflict, by the 
declining intellectual value of the younger generation, 
the shrinking in reserves of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
the subjection of the entire country, in time of peace, 
to conditions of perpetual blockade, the aggressive and 
speculative foreign policies of Nazi leaders encouraged 
by the success of Herr Hitler’s bold tactics. 


Yet in their opposition the Reichswehr leaders were 
from the first hopelessly handicapped by their incapacity 
to face a final conflict. Herr Hitler might give way on 
particular occasions to their pressure ; but the generals 
found themselves forced back step by step to a 


position in which, in the end, they had to struggle eye 
to keep the General Staff free from political influeng. 
Field Marshal von Blomberg’s mésalliance offered them a 
opportunity, implicating Herr Hitler himself, ay 
eagerly seized, both to remove the Nazis’ stronges 
representative in the armed forces and apparently 
assert their other grievances. 

Whatever the generals’ motives, the results of th 
crisis are far from satisfying their expectations or the 
hopes of those who, in Germany and elsewhere, haye 
placed their confidence in the moderate and conservative 
influence of the Reichswehr. With remarkable ski, 
Herr Hitler, acceding to their wishes in the case of 
von Blomberg, has seized the opportunity to reorganis 
the political and military leadership of Germany, 
Von Blomberg is thanked so warmly as to end th 
possibility of attacks on him, General von Fritsch, 
the most conspicuous though by no means the most 
able or influential of Herr Hitler’s opponents in th 
Reichswehr, in terms so cold that his resignation resemble 
dismissal. Herr Hitler himself becomes Minister for 
War and thus the real as well as the nominal commander 
of the armed forces; von Fritsch, as Commander-in- 
Chief, is replaced by General von Keitel, both a 
“unpolitical soldier” and “ politically reliable” in 
the Nazi sense, as he has shown at the head of th 
political branch of the Reichswehr, the Wehrmachtsamt, 
The Nazi General von Reichenaur is promoted, signifi- 
cantly, to the important post of Group Commander a 
Dresden, but is disappointed in his ambition to become 
Commander-in-Chief. To this post Herr Hitler has 
promoted General von Brauchitsch, the best of the 
younger pro-Nazi generals; but the very able Chief of 
Staff, General Beck, retains his position despite the 
prominent rdle he seems to have played at a certain stage 
of the recent crisis. 

In such appointments one may observe very clearly 
the careful manoeuvring of one personality agains 
another, in a manner calculated to increase his ow 
and the party’s prestige and power, which is typical of 
Herr Hitler’s technique. The same method is applied 
in his political appointments. General Goring, with 
enormous powers already concentrated in his hands, 
fails to obtain the War Ministry but is made a Field 
Marshal and a member. of the inner Cabinet. Her 
Himmler, perhaps the most dangerous man in Germany; 
fails to increase his already immense powers, any 
addition to which would be obnoxious not only t 
General Goring but to Herr Hitler himself and to the 
Reichswehr ; but he has the satisfaction, not only o 
having destroyed personal enemies, but of having 
achieved the decisive advantages of abolishing de facto, 
if not de jure, the Reichswehr’s right to judge its ow 
members and of asserting the power of the secret polict 
over the highest personalities in the State. 

The inner Cabinet itself includes an equal numbe 
of members from the services and the Party; it wil 
serve as a Council of Imperial Defence and disguises 
from the general public the reverse incurred by th 
Army in losing the last vestiges of its independence. 
The presence of the service leaders in the Cabinet ha 
indeed been interpreted as a victory for the Army. 
But the question at issue never was the Army’s right 
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to make its opinion felt in the councils of the State; 
the issue was the generals’ power to influence decisions 
taken by the Fiihrer by offering their resignations in a 
body. That power has been abolished ; and indeed the 
true significance of the crisis is that the Army’s position 
of semi-independence has been destroyed; that the 
Party has asserted its power over the one outside force 
still remaining, and that the most effective restraint on 
its policies has been removed. 

Whether the change is for good or evil depends on 





the wisdom of the Party’s leaders. But it would be 
foolish at least to ignore that the effect of the crisis has 
been to increase the Party’s power immensely, and 
that it is the aims and policies of the Party which 
most positively threaten the peace of Europe. It is still 
possible, however, to hope that the political gifts which 
Herr Hitler has applied so brilliantly to the solution 
of his internal problems may be applied also to achieving 
a pacific solution of the no less urgent problems which 
face him in his foreign policy. 


MAKING BRITAIN UNDERSTOOD 


HE question of what is rather vaguely termed British 

T publicity abroad has been discussed more than 
once recently in these columns, but no apology is needed 
for recurring to it. It is a subject which grows in 
importance the more it is considered, and evidence 
of the weight the Government attaches to it is provided 
by the announcement that Sir Robert Vansittart has 
been appointed chairman of a committee set up to 
co-ordinate the activities of various bodies already engage: 
in interpreting Great Britain in various ways abroad. Thr 
fact that we have been slow in realising how urgent this 
particular task is in no way diminishes its intrinsic 
urgency. We have no desire to advertise ourselves ; 
we have hardly decided what there is to advertise. But 
as realisation of the effects of the misinterpretation— 
often the calculated and deliberate misinterpretation— 
of British motives is borne home by evidences which 
there can be no ignoring, the appointment first of a 
committee of the Cabinet to survey the ground, and then 
of Sir Robert Vansittart’s specialised committee to 
recommend practical measures, is seen to be not merely 
a desirable but an essential step. 

The task, manifestly, is twofold—to decide what we 
want foreign countries to believe about this country 
and to find means of persuading them to believe it. 
If the tale is not worth telling, then nothing could be 
more fatal than to try to tell it. If the essential facts 
cannot be presented without embroidery or mitigation, 
the first thing to do is to change the facts. If our policy 
regarding colonies, or Palestine, or raw materials, is 
based primarily on self-interest, then the attempt to repre- 
sent it as altruistic will merely bring our professions into 
disrepute and ensure for future announcements a sceptical 
and antagonistic reception. That is so obvious as to 
be little more than platitude. But having in the main, 
as we may claim to have, a conscience void of offence 


} we can concentrate with some confidence on the work 


of self-interpretation, with the purpose not at all of 
imposing British culture or a British outlook on other 
countries—that would be a piece of arrogance calculated 
to arouse resentment everywhere—but of helping other 
countries to understand what British culture, the aims 
of Great Britain as a member of the society of nations 
and the hopes of the average Briton for humanity are. 
That is a task eminently worth attempting in the interests 
hot only of national prestige but of genuine international 
understanding. 

The vehicles through which that mission can be 
discharged are many—the radio, the film, news-services 
and the human voice—and the difficulty of employing 
them wisely is great. Official propaganda has come 
to be universally mistrusted, and with reason, but 


disguised propaganda is likely, when the disguise is 
penetrated, to be mistrusted more. The new com- 
mittee, if it reaches conclusions and produces plans, 
will do well to announce them openly and expose both 
its aims and its methods to the public gaze. And the 
first truth it will need to grasp, and to apply, is that 
such national interpretation can never be one-sided. 
It involves as an essential preliminary an understanding 
of other countries. If we want Finland or Portugal 
or Greece or Belgium to understand us we must study 
first the Finnish and Portuguese and Greek and Belgian 
mind. Not the same approach can be made to a demo- 
cracy as to a country where totalitarian ideas prevail. 
And lecturers for a country like the United States, 
where the lecture-habit is deeply-rooted and the spoken 
word commands surprising respect, can easily do more 
harm than good if their personalities are unfortunate 
or their understanding of American traditional views 
on questions like isolation deficient. 

All that serves to emphasise the value of reciprocity. 
A body like the English-Speaking Union, with a common 
membership on both sides of the Atlantic and common 
efforts in each country to understand the other’s problems, 
provides a model that should be widely copied. In 
this field at least the German preference for bilateral 
agreements is fully justified. Even so, bilateral under- 
standings should not be isolated. If there were some 
second Lord Nuffield to turn vision into reality we 
should see arise in London a great centre where Anglo- 
American, Anglo-French and Anglo-German and a 
score of other societies for mutual understanding would 
have their offices and their organisation, with theatres, 
film-projectors, libraries and other amenities for their 
common use. From it the interpretation of Britain 
would be directed with intelligence and knowledge, 
and through it our own country would learn, as it so 
greatly needs to, as well as teach. 

Meanwhile resort must be had to what machinery 
there is. Books which accurately interpret what is 
best in the British character and tradition can be given 
to foreign libraries. British films, when enough of 
the right kind of British films are available, can be 
helped, by official or other subsidies, to find their way 
into the ordinary commercial cinemas abroad—for 
mere exhibition to small selected audiences is of trifling 
value. The B.B.C., which is to be represented on the 
new committee, will no doubt consider how far it is 
desirable to increase its programmes in foreign languages, 
and how those programmes, whether of music, news or 
talks, can be most intelligently adapted to the particular 
hearers for whom they are intended. Finally, and in 
many ways the most important, as it is certainly the 
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most difficult, comes the question of news-services. 
Nothing like the provision of an official service is desirable. 
In any case no one will ask to have news of Germany 


conveyed to Latin America through British channels, 


but no one can be content to have news of Great Britain 
conveyed thither, as it very largely is, through German 
channels; there is small hope that Latin America, 
where there are vast British interests, will get accurate 
ideas of British policy and British aims from that source. 
We have in this country a great news-receiving and news- 


ae 


transmitting agency, Reuter’s. It operates on q 
mercial basis and cannot hope to compete indefip; 
with the agencies heavily subsidised or officially Dre 
vided by foreign governments. Yet for Reuter b 
compromise its independence by accepting g: 
support is hardly among the possibilities ; and the creatioy 
of a rival agency depending on government assistants 
may be ruled out completely. But failing that, why) 
If Sir Robert Vansittart is wise he will make study 
of this vital problem his first activity. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE liberty of the subject is in a poor way if a man carrying 
a coat on his arm on his way to his tailor’s or presser’s is 
liable to be stopped in the street by police-officers, and 
required to say whether the coat is his and where he got it. 
It may be true that A4r. Alfred Ludlow, whom this distasteful 
experience befell in High Street, Kensington, could have 
ended the matter at once by giving the desired information 
to the plain-clothes officers who accosted and subsequently 
arrested him, but no one except the two officers, against 
whom a jury last week gave damages of £300, will regret that 
he chose to take the question into court and bring an action 
for false imprisonment. For a vital principle is involved, 
which the Lord Chief Justice well stated by asking “ if once 
one ceased in this country to value the liberty of the subject, 
if once signs were shown of giving way to the abominable 
doctrine that, because things were done by officials, therefore 
some immunity must be extended to them, what was to 
become of liberty ?” The police admittedly are in a difficult 
position in cases where arrest on suspicion is involved—cases, 
for example, of loitering with intent—but that is all the 
more reason for acting with more than ordinary circumspec- 
tion. In this case the Lord Chief Justice decided, apparently 
without hesitation, that no reasonable ground for suspicion 
existed, and no one who reads a report of the case with an 
impartial mind can think otherwise. 
* x x * 


Are murders getting commoner? The casual reader of 
the daily papers can hardly avoid the impression that they 
are. But then I think he has always had that impression, 
as much when the figures failed to warrant it as when they 
did ; murders have a way of catching the eye and evoking 
the mental comment of “ still one more.” All the same, the 
tendency in the last three or four years has pretty certainly 
been in the wrong direction. The figures for 1937 are not 
yet available ; they should be instructive when they come. 
But here are a few I have obtained for 1935 and 1936 respec- 
tively ; in each case the first figure is for 1935: 

Cases of murder known to the police, 87 and 99. 

Arrests for murder, 41 and 64. 

Committals for trial, 43 and 58. 

Death sentences, 17 (one quashed) and 23. 

Executions, 8 and 9. 
The large discrepancy between the number of committals 
and the number of executions is due partly to acquittals, 
partly to reprieves and partly to findings of insanity. 

* * * * 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Language, 
which I am going to found as soon as I can spare the time, 
might very well begin by considering the case of “ escalation,” 
which the author of the last week’s Note to Japan on naval 
ship-building throws about with as much nonchalance as if 
it enjoyed all the consecration which use by Shakespeare or the 
translators of the Bible would give it, instead of being horribly 
devised, as I firmly believe it to have been, by one of the 
underlings of Mr. Duff Cooper or his predecessor. What on 


earth would anyone understand, who hit on the phrase 
out of its context, by “ the right of escalation’ possessed 


by His Majesty’s Government? The privilege of Tiding 
on escalators, presumably. No dictionary, of course, know 
the word as yet. But it has probably made its footing ocd, 
and will be used eternally to denote the right of increasing th, 
number or tonnage of one’s own ships to keep pace wih 
another country’s increase. 

*« * * * 


Vaughan of Rugby—he was equally Vaughan of Giggleswig 
and Vaughan of Wellington—was, in the opinion of his pups 
at any rate, a great headmaster ; and who are better judgs 
in such a case? He was no innovator ; he once said that k 
did not often make new laws, but that he sonietimes took ar 
to see that the old ones were kept. But in spite of a tou 
of austerity and a touch of conservatism in his personality, 
all the three schools whose destinies he guided made marke 
progress under him. There was genuine sympathy anda 
welcome sense of humour in his make-up, and he had a 
almost uncanny memory, which extended even to the parents 
and antecedents of his pupils. No sixth-form Rugbeia 
who was there then will ever forget “‘ the Bodger’s ” farewell 
lesson in Old Big School, when he read aloud the dialect 
poems of T. E. Brown, a north-countryman like himself. 

* * * * 


Unless some purely vexatious opposition reveals itself, it 
ought not to take half an hour of the House of Commons’ tim 
to give three readings to the most necessary little Bill, which 
Sir Arthur Gridley has drafted and members of all partis 
have backed, designed to make it clear that a motorist s 
not required to give a hand signal as well as a mechanic 
signal when turning or stopping. No one ever dreamed 
that he was till the Court of Appeal gave an astonishing ruling 
to that effect by the narrowest possible majority a few mont 
ago. The mechanical signals, which are practically f 
more effective, are fully recognised by the Highway Cot, 
and their legal status ought to be settled once for all. 

* *x * * 


The election of Mr. Michael Postan to the Professorshp 
of Economic History at Cambridge (in succession to Professor 
J. H. Clapham) means that there will be a husband ani 
wife each holding a chair in the same subject at differemt 
universities. For Mr. Postan a few months ago marned 
Dr. Eileen Power, and Dr. Power is Professor of Econom 
History in London University. Dr. Power has no intentio 
of giving up her post, so a situation probably unique is created. 

* * * * 


Faith and Works 

“* Mr. —— agreed that in November, 1917, he was col 
victed for uttering forged orders. In January, 1929, & 
was sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment for obtainmg 
goods by false pretences, and in March, 1930, to eight & 
months’ imprisonment for larceny and false pretences. I 
January, 1934, he was sent to penal servitude for four yeas 
for obtaining £3,600 from a woman by false pretences. 
his release he commenced business as a publisher, publishig 
a book of his own, The Christ I Know. His business ¥ 
unsuccessful.” —The Evening News. JANUS. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF SINGAPORE 





By W. V. EMANUEL 


[The Singapore Naval Base is to be officially opened by the Governor of the Straits Settlements next Monday] 


HEN Sir Stamford Raffles took possession of Singapore 

Island in 1819 he expected more from its commercial 
than its strategic potentialities. As a trade centre it is 
without rival in the eastern hemisphere, standing as it does 
astride the main navigable channel between two great oceans, 
each surrounded by areas productive of vast natural riches. 
Nearly half of the world’s supplies of rubber and about 
yne-third of its tin, besides great quantities of copra, palm 
pil, and fruits pass through its docks, which are visited by 
some 6,000 ocean-going ships each year. Even if the 
Mediterranean were abandoned by shipping, vessels using 
the Cape route to the Far East would still call at Singapore. 
It is the most frequented gateway to the Indian Ocean, the 
commerce of which can easily be disorganised by a single 
‘Emden.’ 

A fleet based on Singapore could protect British possessions 
over a wide area, from Ceylon to Hong-kong. And although 
Singapore is 2,000 miles from Darwin, no enemy expeditionary 
force would dare to set out against Australia if an undefeated 
British fleet, based, in the last resort, on Singapore, lay on its 
flank. Moreover, a fleet operating from Singapore could cover 
not only Malaya and Siam, but also the Dutch, French and 
Portuguese colonies in the Indies. It could even menace 
any Power that attempted to invade the distant Philippines. 
Considerable point is lent to this last possibility by the 
prospect that all American forces are to be withdrawn from 
the independent Philippine Republic in 1946, although the 
question whether America may retain a naval base there is 
to come up for further discussion. 


Lord Roberts once prophesied that the future of world 
history would be fought out in the neighbourhood of 
Singapore; but until recently Britain had no potential 
enemy there. In the last century our only possible foe in 
Far Eastern waters was Russia, and for some years before 
the Russo-Japanese War we kept a battleship force of six 
ships in those seas, basing them on Hong-kong. When 
the threat of Russian aggression was eliminated by the 
victory of the Japanese, aided by British financial and moral 
support, we withdrew all but two misfit battleships to the 
North Sea. From 1906 to 1922 the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
constituted a species of insurance policy for British interests 
inthe Far East. But after the War the situation was radically 
altered by the growing strength and intransigence of Japan. 
This coincided with a change in the strategical factors to 
make the British position most insecure. For the growth 
in the size of warships meant that we no longer had a base 
east of Malta which was fit for a battle-fleet in case of a clash 
in the Far East. The docks at Hong-kong, Sydney and 
Fremantle were not big enough for the new type of capital 
ship fitted with anti-torpedo bulges, and the risks involved 
in sending home a damaged battleship the 8,000 miles from 
China to Malta were too great. Besides, a damaged ship 
or enemy action might easily block the Suez Canal and cut 
off our eastern fleet from home supplies. Hong-kong is in 
too exposed a position to make a good battle-fleet base, 
even if its further fortification had not been forbidden under 
the Washington Treaty. 

The Singapore base, first proposed at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1921, but not officially completed until this week, 
was the answer to these post-War problems. Covering an 
area of over four square miles adjoining the Straits of Johore, 
the naval base contains everything that a great fleet needs, 
from oil tanks to football fields. Its floating and graving 
docks are each capable of repairing a capital ship twice as 
large as any in existence—an interesting indication of how 
the base has been designed for the future rather than the 





present. Nor does the Singapore scheme involve the 
imperial navies only, for the island of Singapore, which is 
about the size of the Isle of Wight, containing a military 
garrison as well as three R.A.F. aerodromes. 

Although Singapore is about 3,000 miles from Japan, 
or as far as Plymouth is from Boston, it is only half that 
distance from Formosa, which is Japanese territory. Singa- 
pore is certainly ideally situated as a strategic centre from 
which to dominate Japan’s sea communications and subject 
her to a distant blockade, for no less than 50 per cent. of 
her oversea trade passes through Singapore each year. 
It is therefore only natural that the Japanese are suspicious 
of the new base. And though Singapore is useless for an 
attack on Japan, its defensive potentialities undoubtedly 
represent a checkmate to any Japanese aggression in the 
south-western Pacific. The steady Japanese “ penetration ” 
of the Far East, not only in China, but in Malaysia, the 
Philippines, and the Dutch Indies, has greatly enhanced 
the value of the Singapore base since it was first suggested 
seventeen years ago. 

But if the political objections to the base have lost most 
of their force by now, some of the strategical objections 
remain disquietingly plausible. If the protection of our 
trade and shipping is the end desired, would not a cruiser 
force be sufficient ? If coast defence; would not a submarine, 
aerial, and torpedo craft force on the Vladivostok model 
be preferable ? But if a whole battle fleet really is needed 
there, as the Admiralty obviously thinks, whence are the 
requisite battleships to come ? 

At present Singapore is a base without a fleet. An old 
15-inch gun monitor, a minesweeping flotilla, and two old 
destroyers are stationed there, but otherwise the splendid 
anchorage remains empty of warships except at times of 
emergency or on special occasions such as the recent 
manoeuvres. Our five new battleships will not be ready 
until 1940-41, and in the meantime there can, in the present 
state of uncertainty in the Mediterranean, be no question 
of the Admiralty’s sparing any of our existing 15 capital 
ships for the Far East. Even then the Pacific Fleet of five 
modernised ‘ Queen Elizabeths ’ which, according to general 
belief, will be based on Singapore, would be no match for 
the Japanese battle fleet, which already consists of ten capital 
ships and will probably number 13 or 14 by that time. So 
even if the Japanese had to keep a few battleships on guard 
against a possible raid by the Russians, who have no capital 
ships in the Far East, they would still have a large margin of 
superiority over our Pacific Fleet. Indeed the two-hemi- 
sphere standard that Sir Samuel Hoare announced last 
March will by 1941 be far from realisation, unless our 
colossal armaments programme is to be quadrupled, on 
the lines of Lord Jellicoe’s 1919 suggestions. He then 
recommended, in all seriousness, that we should build, 
with imperial help, a Pacific battle fleet of sixteen capital 
ships, with their appropriate quota of cruisers and auxiliaries, 
which in maintenance alone would have cost {20,000,000 
a year. 

It may be said that a fleet of five capital ships, combined 
with the ten cruisers from the China, Australia and New 
Zealand squadrons, is better than none, even in the face 
of greatly superior numbers. This may be so, but the 
fate of the fine Russian fleet at Port Arthur is a bad omen 
for the defensive use of a fleet-base. There is a real risk 
of a British fleet being bottled up in Singapore by a much 
stronger enemy force. It is true that Singapore is heavily 
fortified with reputed 18-inch guns and strong anti-aircraft 
defences ; it is supposed to be impregnable. But it is a 
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disastrous national habit of ours to half-garrison our strongest 
places. and, in-Sir Tan Hamilton’s words, “ make presents 
of them to the wrong people.” 

There seems to be only one satisfactory solution to the im- 
mense local predominance of Japan in Far Eastern waters, a 
predominance which will be enormously augmented if in ten 
years’ time she has occupied and fortified Hainan and the 
Americans have abandoned Cavite. This solution is close 
Anglo-American collaboration, or, better still, the collabora- 
tion of Britain, U.S.A., France, Holland, and Russia. 
Although such a coalition is purely hypothetical, and indeed 
not at present at all probable, either a situation in Europe 
which would enable Britain to concentrate all her capital 
ships in the Pacific or a combination with the fleets of those 
countries seems to be the only hypothesis which can convert 
the Singapore base from a potential to a real factor in a 
crisis. 


SSS 


In this connexion the presence of a United States: 
squadron at the opening ceremony has no little signj 
Any agreement that made its facilities available to th 
United States Fleet (which is already one and a half time 
as large as the Japanese Navy) would more than 
the strategical utility of Singapore. So would simily 
advantages extended to the French and Dutch navies. Ty 
French, anxious for the security of Indo-China, have 
reinforced their Far Eastern squadron with three fine cryj 
and the Dutch force in the Indies, though comparat} 
small, is highly efficient, and strong in submarines, 

But all such suggestions are only hypotheses. Ty 
fact remains that the completion of the Singapore project, 
even if it is only a potential base for a battle fleet, Jeng 
new security to the Far Eastern dominions of the whit 
races. Is it ‘too much to hope that the Japanese will te 
the hint ? 


RELIGION AND THE BIRTH-RATE 


By EDWARD LLOYD 


HE interest aroused by discussions of the Primate’s 
Recall is extending beyond the ranks of orthodoxy. 
Is a revival of religion likely to occur and, if so, what form 
will it take ? Will it take place inside the Churches or without ? 
Probably both ; for to many it will seem that the real cleavage 
today is not between rival religious sects, or even between 
the Churches and free thought, but between those who 
adopt a religious attitude on such issues as poverty and 
war and those who do not. The Churches are the natural 
target for criticism, as they have always been in the past 
with every new expression of the religious spirit; but the 
fact that they are there as a target is itself a gain. Without 
old religious institutions to be reformed the sap of new 
religious growth dries up. It is thus a sound instinct of 
pacifists and social idealists to seek to convert 
the Churches rather than to ignore them; for, at any rate 
in this country, new doctrines are only acted upon when 
they are accepted as part of the old. The fact that there 
is nothing incompatible between Christianity and an inter- 
national crusade for peace and social justice may indeed 
prove the best hope of saving civilisation. 

But today we are faced with a new problem—the problem 
of population—on which Christianity and religion give 
little or no guidance. In this country and in Western Europe 
as a whole we are threatened with a decline in population 
leading, if present trends are not checked, to virtual extinction. 
Is not this problem, too, ultimately a question of religion ? 
And what is, or should be, the standpoint of the Christian 
Churches on this issue of the survival of the race ? 

A number of questions present themselves, simple to ask 
but not easy to answer. Have we any duty to posterity, or is 
each generation merely concerned with its duty to itself 
and its children? Is it a matter of indifference to us that 
in 60 years’ time, if present trends continue, the proportion 
of children under fifteen in the population will fall from 
23 per cent. to 4 per cent. and of persons over sixty will 
increase from 13 per cent. to 44 per cent. ? Or, again, does it 
really matter in the last resort if the British nation and even 
the human race cease to exist? Many intelligent people, 
whether religious or not, find it difficult to treat these 
questions seriously. They assume, perhaps rightly, that 
present trends will not in fact continue ; that mothers in the 
future will have on the average not the same number of 
children but more (why not fewer ?); and that if it should 
become necessary to do anything, the Government would 
have to make it worth while for mothers to have children—as 
if motherhood were mainly a matter of £ s. d. The issue 
does not yet present itself as one of high moment. Indeed, 
it is not uncommon for disillusioned idealists to say that they 
see no reason to advocate the continuance of the human race. 


To young minds, and even to the middle-aged and old why 
are glad to be alive, this attitude appears shocking—ey 
slightly blasphemous. But why? How many parents hay 
children or refrain from having children with any conscioy 
idea that they are promoting the common good or tht 
their action has a bearing, however infinitesimal, on tk 
future of the race? If our children ask us why we brought 
them into the world, what answer do we give? Do we wy 
to please ourselves ? Or that we hoped they would appreciate 
the boon? Do we tell them that we did so because 
believed it was God’s will and explain why we believe it 
was God’s will? Or do we half apologetically confess tha 
we harbour a blind faith in evolution and that we brought 
them into the world partly that they might hand on the torch 
of life and help to produce a better world for posterity? 
Whatever answer we give, we shall be expressing what is 
fundamentally our religious attitude to life; but since th 
population problem in its present form is new, it is difficult 
to get any clear guidance from traditional religion and th 
Churches. 

The orthodox position appears to be an uneasy compromise 
between naturalism and asceticism. “ Be fruitful ani 
multiply and replenish the earth,” was the cheerful Old 
Testament adage, suited to a patriarchal age when children 
were an economic asset and added to the family income 
“Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them,’ 
is not so true today, when children of school age are no 
allowed to earn their keep and the mother often has to work 
to supplement the father’s income. Children were then 
blessing sent by God; and when the population overtook 
the means of subsistence, plague, famine and early death, 
as the Rev. T. R. Malthus taught, were also part of the divine 
dispensation. But alongside this identification of Providence 
with the order of nature Christianity has always had a 
ascetic tradition upholding celibacy and continence as tk 
ideal. To St. Paul we owe that passage in the Anglican 
marriage service which jars somewhat on modern eats. 
Matrimony, we are told, was ordained first, for the pre 
creation of children, and secondly, for a remedy against 
sin and to avoid fornication, “ that such persons as have 
not the gift of continency might marry and keep themselves 
undefiled members of Christ’s Body.” Marriage ami 
procreation according to this view are a second best, a cor 
cession to human weakness; and the highest Christia 
ideal is to abstain altogether from any chance of havimg 
children. 

At least one theologian, Soloviev, has accepted ti 
logical implications of this doctrine. He propounded tr 
view that it was part of the divine plan that procreatiod 
should ultimately cease and that the human race should 
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come to an end through the “ spiritualisation” of natural 
appetite. His speculations were made before the general 
adoption of contraceptives; and he would have been the 
first to recognise that, though limitation of families on 
prudential grounds is now widely practised, the methods 
adopted are natural or artificial rather than spiritual. But 
whatever the method, the result is the same. Statisticians 
tell us that if our present reproduction rate continues, we 
shall lose something like a quarter of our population in each 
generation ; and if, as seems likely, birth-control methods 
become both more certain and more wide-spread, the 
decrease might be accelerated. 

Have we not here a problem not only of economics, ethics 
and civics but also of religion? To the anthropologist the 
association of religion with fertility is nothing new. Perhaps, 
indeed, it was partly to the teachings of primitive religion, 
at times when it must often have seemed not only imprudent 
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but also unkind to bring children into the world, that we owe 
our existence today. Through countless generations of 
struggle and sacrifice our ancestors have bequeathed to us 
the supreme boon of life and the possibility of enjoying 
all that we value in life. Shall we, “ the heirs of all the ages,” 
give up the struggle and decide on behalf of future generations 
that it is not worth while to be born? Nature has travailed 
for hundreds of millions of years—to what end? That the 
human race should peter out in apathy and disillusion, 
with its destiny but half accomplished ? Or can we believe, 
with Dr. Julian Huxley, that the mysterious process of evolution 
has now for the first time become, potentially at least, self- 
conscious and self-directed in the thought and will of modern 
man ? 

Here again it appears that there is nothing essentially 
incompatible between the Christianity of the Churches and 
belief in a happier and better world for our descendants. 


il. GROWING OPPOSITION 


° By GUENTHER STEIN 


APAN’S national pre-occupation with the big war against 
China certainly serves to suppress domestic opposition 
and to drive it underground. For the iron will of the Army 
and the Navy reigns almost as supreme over the people at 
home as it does over the Chinese in the conquered terri- 
tories. At the same time the repercussions of the war tend 
to increase the great numbers of those in all camps who are 
not only vaguely dissatisfied with their lot, but consciously 
antagonistic to many of the Government’s policies. 

There can be no doubt that opposition is silently growing 
everywhere in Japan. However, it lacks cohesion, leadership 
and courage. It is divided according to many different shades 
of opinion, from outright radicalism to tame moderation. 
More important still, it is split into two camps which, for the 
sake of convenience, may be called pro- and anti-fascist. For 
the issue of more or less totalitarianism is still of great practical 
importance to the Japanese, who have not yet travelled all the 
way that the people of Italy and Germany did. 

The joint “ dictatorship” of the Army and the Navy, 
much strengthened though it was during the War, has by 
no means reached the perfection required in a totalitarian 
State ; not even to the extent that Japan’s precious traditions 
and peculiarities, psychological, social, economic and political, 
would permit. Big Business, the circles around the Imperial 
Court and Bureaucracy have retained considerable influence, 
if not on all the Government’s policies, certainly on some 
important ones in the domestic field. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Japanese State has not entirely shed the 
shell of a pseudo-constitutional monarchy, to the eventual 


_ perfection of which most of the “ anti-fascist ” elements in 


the country are sticking with just as fervent hopes as the 
“ fascist” elements do to the final consummation of totali- 
tarianism. Both find themselves more or less in opposition 
to the present Government, which is afraid of moving in 
either direction lest the weak foundations of the “ dictator- 
ship” should crumble from the impact of opposing popular 
forces or from the inner dissensions between the Army and 
the Navy. 

Division among the people of Japan would seem to be 
tife even with regard to the final aims that the Government 
Should follow in the present war with China and in its 
foreign policy in general. Here, as in every other regard, 
only the Right-wing radicals can dare to speak their mind 
openly. What they demand is war to the bitter end, z.c., 
absolute subjugation of China, with large garrisons of 
Japanese troops left all over the country as a guarantee for 
the future ; quick use of Japan’s mobilised war-machine 
against the Soviet Union; the firmest possible stand even 
at the risk of war against the Anglo-Saxon Powers and 
against their claims for recognition of their vested interests 





in the Far East; in short, a policy daring enough to forestall 
any future third-party intervention or any recurrence of 
those diplomatic defeats which, in the past, robbed Japan 
of part of its military spoils and stimulated pacifism in the 
country. 

In this moment of destiny no popular suffering and no 
risk seems too great to those who put forward such demands, 
and who fear that too much prudence on the part of a half- 
hearted Government which has not entirely broken with 
the ‘‘ weak-kneed ” moderates, and which is torn between 
the conflicting aims of the Army and the Navy, will court 
disaster abroad and at home. It is not only the large number 
of obscure, dagger-brandishing super-patriots in all camps 
who hold these views. There are also well-known industrialists 
and party politicians among them, and even many responsible 
bureaucrats and military officers follow such counsels of 
despair. 

The numerous extremists on the other side favour an 
honourable peace for China which would make a practical 
possibility of the present hypocritical slogan that China 
must be brought into co-operation with Japan. They want 
the Soviet Union to be appeased; a reasonable under- 
standing with the Anglo-Saxon Powers ; and a foreign policy 
which would convince the world that Japan really strives 
to 3olve its problems by peaceful means. These are the 
views which most of the farmers and many of the urban 
lower middle classes seem to hold, although probably rather 
vaguely. For the economic failure of Manchukuo has taught 
them at least something about the futility of military conquest. 
The majority of intellectuals still profess such views to 
their foreign friends, and many business men timidly continue 
to suggest these ideas to acquaintances in military and 
Government circles in whom they trust. 

Dissension about economic policies would seem to run 
on similar lines, at least with regard to the serious risks of 
inflation and of a breakdown of the Yen which must arise 
from any but a moderate foreign policy. One group of 
opinion insists that such fears must not stand in the way of 
more heroic efforts to establish Japan’s predominance in 
East Asia once and for all, and that the Government should 
ignore them even more unequivocally than it does at present. 
The other tries to check the trend of reckless war and arma- 
ment finance, from which it expects disaster. 

But the Right’s categorical demand for State Capitalism 
as a necessary corollary of the present state of emergency 
is really distasteful only to the big business concerns which, 
to their own advantage, already exert such a great measure 
of control over large parts of the country’s heterogeneous 
economic life. The small business men and the masses 
of the population have little to fear from a shifting of that 
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power of control into the hands of the Government. On 
the contrary, whether they are in favour of “ Fascism” 
or against it, all of them expect beneficial changes of economic 
and probably even social policies from any measure of 
socialisation which would diminish the power of the much- 
hated plutocrats. Yet the latter in their small numbers, 
with the support they get from the Court circles, and with 
their political skill and their old-established influence on the 
upper strata of the services, are still a powerful force. They 
have often proved to be quite willing to make far-reach- 
ing concessions in foreign and financial policies, and to 
overlook a Government’s departure from constitutionalism 
if only their power of economic control remained untouched. 
This prerogative is in danger now, and they seem to be 
more pliable in consequence. 


SIXTH FORMS AND 
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Popular dissatisfaction, on the other hand, tends to becony 
more of a potential force, as every month that passes ma 
the social situation more precarious, and its Precariousnes, 
more obvious to those who want to strengthen the oo 
by completing the structure of totalitarianism. There j 
no doubt that “ anti-Fascist ” tendencies are by far the broade 
current in the swelling stream of unrest that goes oy 
the country. But there seems to be little chance for them p 
rise sufficiently to conquer the stronghold of military dictato,. 
ship. Suppression of “‘ dangerous thought ” is too effective 
and most of such tendencies are still too vague. 

If major changes in the field of domestic policies are » 
follow Japan’s adventures abroad—which is quite probable 
the first ones at least will be most probably in the direction 
of a Japanese form of full-fledged Fascism. 


“THE SPECTATOR” 


By DR. TERRY THOMAS 


E often hear the phrase “School is a preparation 

for life.’ Yet an examination of the curriculum 

would show that the traditional subjects absorb most of 
the time. Is this cloistered knowledge sufficient? No 
doubt the mind-training value is excellent for those who 
have the capacity to benefit, but to the schoolboy some of 
the matter seems remote from life. A broadminded school- 


master of wide interests can and does find many oppor- 
tunities for digression and takes every opportunity to relate 
the subject matter to the wider work of the world. In 
addition, attempts are made to make the work more realistic 
by the introduction of lessons on Current Events, Civics, 
Citizenship, Economics and similar subjects. 

The problem is, how are we to encourage and direct this 


endeavour ? Do such courses meet the case? In the hands 
of a good master they can no doubt be made very valuable, 
but a course usually means a syllabus, with the consequent 
narrowing of range. Hence the danger of narrowness is 
now transferred from the traditional subjects to one of 
these modern courses. Instead of treating the matter in 
this abstract way, why not take a slice of life week by week? 
It is more real and more earnest. Textbooks, even if suitable 
ones can be found, soon get out of date and are often too 
generalised. Also the inductive method of approach is 
probably better than the deductive—for life is largely 
inductive. We learn by experience. 

How then can we get this slice—this cross-section—of 
life? One method is by the careful reading of a good 
weekly paper. Most boys in secondary schools have the 
opportunity of seeing a daily paper at home. They probably 
have further opportunities in the School Library. Yet 
their reading may be quite cursory and often confined to 
the sporting pages or to startling events. At this impres- 
sionable age they may be seriously led astray. Strong 
headlines may go to the head and impair their critical 
judgement. There are some excellent daily papers which 
would serve if it were possible to arrange a lesson every 
day. Nevertheless the weekly paper has a great advantage, 
as it smooths out the daily oscillations of news and views 
and is able to express a more considered and less hasty 
judgement. Once a week the reader can sit back and take 
a more detached and objective view of current events. 

There is, therefore, much to be said for using a good 
weekly paper as the textbook in the Sixth for the study 
of current affairs. Life is real and life is earnest—this is 
nowhere more easily to be seen than in a weekly paper, 
wide in range and sober in criticism. Stunts and sensa- 
tionalism depend on the daily dose. Hence they form no 
part of the technique of production of a weekly paper. 
Thus two of the grave dangers to the development of a 
critical judgement are eliminated. Also by the very nature 
of things a weekly paper can—if it wishes—keep a true 


balance amongst the conflicting views and_ sentiments of 
the time. There is more opportunity for the paper in it 
survey of the world to see it steadily and see it whole. 

For obvious business reasons, it attempts to interest 4 
many readers as possible, and so the range of matter and 
subjects can be made as wide as the world itself—extendin 
from international affairs through internal affairs, lay, 
economics to art, literature, music and business. Even th 
familiar crossword need not be scorned. We have postulated 
a good weekly paper. In selecting our paper we are influenced 
not only by the range of matter but by the general attitude 
of the paper. Is it reasonable and moderate in its judg. 
ments ? It cannot satisfy all tastes, and it is very human 
label a paper as good if it agrees with our own particular 
opinion. It obviously cannot satisfy the man with the closed 
mind and the prejudiced judgement. But the bulk of think 
ing men perplexed by the complications of modern life have 
open minds on many problems. They soon detect moderation 
and sweet reasonableness. In their pursuit of truth, they ar 
able to read views from another point without apoplectc 
symptoms. They are willing to consider all sides of a cax 
and so try to come to a right decision. 

The letters from correspondents are a useful guide to th 
fairmindedness of a paper. If the correspondence column 
are open wide even to those critical of editorial comment and 
opinion, this not only establishes the good faith of the paper, 
but acts as a useful check on the reader’s careless acceptance 
of such comment and opinion. Thus we have a forum for 
the interchange of views and comments, and are thereby 
better enabled to come to a proper judgement for our 
selves. 

Let us assume that papers of this type can be found. How 
can they be used and what will the effect be? The writer 
has experimented in this field by issuing weekly to members 
of a Sixth Form a copy of The Spectator. The boys ate 
expected over the week-end to look through the paper and 
read the parts which interest them most. Then in th 
succeeding lessons questions are asked and answered. Some 
boys may wish certain points to be clarified or further elabo- 
rated. Discussion invariably arises over some matters of 
current importance. Some boys are keener on some subjects 
than others, but all appear to show interest in the questions 
and the discussion. Some become interested for the firs 
time in topics which they had passed by before and go away 
to read up the articles for themselves. There is an obvious 
widening of horizons, and the interest is clearly earnest, sincere, 
and even anxious at times. No claim is made that other and 
better methods may not be devised by keen masters. All that 
is claimed is that this is one way of making a real approach 
the responsibilities of citizenship, and that the use of a weekly 
paper, such as The Spectator, will help to create a right 
attitude in members of the Sixth Form so soon to be thrown 
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out into the welter of the world. We can do them no greater 
service than to encourage a dispassionate judgement, to make 
them realise the complexity of life,.to warn them of the danger 
of the closed mind and that man does not live by slogans and 
catchwords. It should do something to temper the enthus- 
iasm of those who style themselves advanced thinkers, te 
correct the cleverness of those who are not as other men are, 
to chasten those who, unreasonable and unreasoning, are 
against the accepted order of things, and to stir from their 
lethargy some who would leave the problems of life—national 
and civic—to others who like dabbling in them. 

It is too early to draw any final conclusions. Many 
of the boys have read The Spectator in the past. The 
only novelty in this experiment is the attempt to use it as a 
weekly textbook of current affairs. For many it will create 
an interest which will develop as the years roll by. For all, 
it is hoped, it will stimulate an awareness to the vital move- 
ments of the day, and by training them in judgement help them 
to steer a way through the cross-currents of politics and 
opinions. 

But what do the boys say? One liked the impartiality of 
the articles, whilst another enjoyed the lessons because they 
were wider in scope than the ordinary school work. Some 
were intensely interested in the panorama of world events 
spread out week by week before their eyes. Another said 


EVERYBODY 


HEN she came home in the evening Norah would 
W say: ‘‘ Well, how have you got on today, Ducks— 
done much writing?” Taking off her hat and hanging 
it above her coat on the peg behind the door she would 
say it, and always Ducks—Ducks. I hated it; hated her 
for saying it. For six weeks I had been living with her 
in her rather shabby flat, two rooms and a tiny kitchen. 
I slept on the settee in the living room, making up the bed 
each night. I knew it would not last for long. Knew 
I would not be able to stand it for long. Oh she was kind 
to me—too kind, but I felt dependent and she became 
possessive and I didn’t want that; I didn’t really want 
anybody. Everybody is kind, but they are always there, 
you can’t get away. That’s how Norah was, “ Getting 
on all right, Ducks ? ” 

* * * * 

I was unemployed, living in lodgings. They were York- 
shire people, and they looked after me and fed me well 
for 17s., which was all I was able to give them; 17s. is all 
you get on the dole. I could feel them wanting me to get 
a job; but I wanted to write, and they thought I ought 
to walk my feet off looking for a job. And they would 
talk, and put on the wireless. God, the wireless. I couldn’t 
sit upstairs in my bedroom writing, it was too cold; so 
I had to sit downstairs, and then they would talk. 

”S cold t night.” 

“Tis that.” 

“ See what’s on’t t’wireless.’ 

They had a canary, too. 

They were very kind, and 17s. was cheap because the 
food was good. They did my washing, too. I didn’t 
mind where I lived as long as I could write ; but you can’t 
write if somebody keeps on talking, and reading bits out 
of the paper ; and I didn’t know where else to go. I thought 
I would find a room somewhere with a gas fire for about 
§8., but there didn’t seem to be any about. 

Often I went out for walks in the evening to be alone 
—to think. Walking the streets I would get ideas, and 
When I went home I wanted to write them down, but every- 
body would talk. They would be kind and offer me supper. 
I didn’t want supper ; I only wanted myself, and to write. 


that it gave him a level view of the week’s news. Another 
objected to one article and said that the writer did not know 
what he was writing about. This critic took his stand with a 
correspondent who had admonished the writer of the article. 
A little discussion elicited the fact that this boy had fixed 
ideas on the subject and was not willing even for the other 
side to be stated ;.a cardinal example of the closed mind— 
which to the boy’s credit he eventually admitted. Another 
lad liked the survey of matter not dealt with so adequately 
in the daily Press ; one offered the view that the great merit 
of the paper was that there were so many articles on all sorts 
of subjects that it was possible to detect the trend of general 
opinion and general attitude. The editor will be gratified to 
know that the Sixth Form agreed with the boy who said the 
style of the paper was simple and easy to read. The general 
fairness of mind of the English boy was shown by the following 
comment. “The paper is impersonal. There are no 
personalities—I mean abuse of opponents.” 


Perhaps sufficient has been said to show that such a method 
of approach to the passing affairs of the day has great poten- 
tialities. No claim is made that this is the only way. No 
claim is made that the whole ground has been covered in 
this short article. This is merely written in the hope that it 
may encourage others to experiment in this most important 
field of general education in the Sixth Form. 


[IS SO KIND 


TOLCHARD 


There were only two people in the bar besides myself. 
Opposite to me was a girl who, though I judged her to be 
younger, looked thirty; and in the farthest, darkest corner 
sat a shrivelled old woman dressed in black, sipping a glass 
of stout. I watched her. She took small appreciative 
sips, making her drink last; lifting her pointed chin to 
swallow and imaking little furtive movements with her lips, 
like a hen drinking water. I sipped slowly, too, making 
my drink last ; I could only have one. 

Over her glass the girl smiled at me, and feeling lonely, 
I smiled back. She spoke about the weather. In a minute 
she came ove, and sat beside me, uninvited. The old 
woman, expressing her disapproval in voiceless mutterings, 
finished her stout in one reckless gulp and shuffled out of 
the bar. 

“You're out of work,” the girl said. 

“ Yes—how did you know ?” 

**O, I can tell °em. Been out meself: know the look— 
they all get it.” ; 

I knew what she meant. 

Her name, she told me, was Norah. She put a two- 
shilling piece on the table for two drinks. “ You get them,” 
she said, “‘ it looks better. Get yourself a pint this time.” 

I brought the drinks ; hers was a neat gin. 

** Cheers.” 

* Bung O. Now tell me about yourself,” she said, putting 
down her glass. Her voice was loud and rather rough. 

** Not much to tell. Unemployed—no jobs ; and anyway 
I want to write.” 

‘“* How d’you mean—write- -books and things ?” 

yes 

“Well, why don’t you? What’s to stop you now ?” 

I explained about the lodgings ; about the talking; about 
the 17s.; about everything. She seemed to understand, or 
I thought she did then. She was romantic and had ideas 
about writers—the Bohemian idea—starving in a garret— 
silly ideas; she didn’t know really. She was kind though 
and I wanted to talk then. I talked a lot. We had another 
drink each. 

** Look here,” she said suddenly. “ Why not come and 
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live at my place? I’ve got a small flat not far from here. 
You could write all day then.” She spoke loudly and I 
looked round the bar afraid that somebody would hear. 

** You’re very kind,” I said, “‘ but —— ” 

“Now don’t be silly. We can be friends, can’t we? 
And I can do something for a friend if I like, can’t I? 
*Sides, it’s nothing to do with anybody else. You can give 
me 12s. of your dole, that’ll leave you something for cigarettes 
and that; and look how you'll be able to write. I shall be 
out at work all day, and you'll be able to write all day— 
you'll like that—that’s what you want, isn’t it, to have all 
day quiet to write ?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, then —?” 

She seemed to have it all planned as though she knew it 
was going to happen. ‘‘ Why not?” I thought, “ It might 
be all right. All day quiet by myself; that would be good. 
Yes ; why not?” 

“* All right,” I said. “If you really mean it; I'll come.” 

“Oke. Now that’s settled Iet’s have another drink.” 

We had another drink. ‘“ She is very kind,” I thought to 
myself. ‘ Why are people so kind ?” 

She gave me her address and explained how to get there. 
“But don’t come before seven because I don’t get home 
till then.”? She didn’t tell me what her work was; I never 
did know. On the following Saturday I went with my 
things in a suitcase, and a brown paper parcel of books under 
my arm. She was waiting for me with the table prepared 
for supper. 

* * * * 

It was good at first. All day I had the place to myself: 
I could write, or read as long as I wished. Often if the 
writing was going well I would not trouble about luncheon, 
but went on writing until Norah returned in the evening. 
Sometimes I went for walks, or sat in the Public Library 
reading. I saw my own name in print; under titles—in 
reviews. ‘‘ Mr. —’s first novel — ” 

It was good; it was quiet; and it was what I wanted. 
I enjoyed the days by myself. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays I went to the Labour Exchange 
to sign the book, and also on Thursdays to draw my 17s. dole. 
On those two days I did not attempt any writing as the day 
was broken up by having to go to the Exchange, and the 
certainty of a long wait there. On Thursday evenings after 
I had drawn my money Norah and I would go out for a 
drink, or go to the pictures. I always paid for the first drink 
out of my §s., which was invariably spent by Sunday. I 
didn’t go without cigarettes though, because Norah always 
bought me some until Thursday came again. She was very 
kind to me like that. 

I always had to give the evening up to Norah. ‘‘ Come and 
sit here, Ducks, and we'll have the wireless on a bit.” We 
would turn on the Vaudeville programmes. “‘ Aren’t those two 
a scream? O migod they make me die.” And she would 
laugh loudly. Sometimes I would try and persuade her to 
listen to a symphony concert. I would try to explain the 
music, pointing out the different instruments, but it was 
no good. She would listen for a while, and then suddenly, 
“O for Heaven’s sake turn it off. Gives me the willies.” 

*x x * * 

Some days I went for walks. Long aimless walks, round the 
streets and perhaps into the forest beyond the suburb. 
I walked all over the forest; enjoying the quiet, and the 
sound of birds, the feel of soft grass under my feet. Miles 
I walked, thinking—thinking. It is easy to think while you’re 
walking ; mind and legs seem to work in rhythm: a perfect 
co-ordination of mind and body. In the evenings after these 
walks I often wanted to write down what I had been thinking 
about. Then Norah would come in. 

“Well, Ducks. How’ve you done today ?” 


“ Been for a walk. Haven’t written much.” 
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““ Show me. No, read it to me while I get supper,” 

I would try to read while she walked in and out of the Toom, 
She missed bits sometimes. “‘ What was that last bit, Dugg) 
—I didn’t hear.” Calling out—shouting from the kitch, 
I hated it, couldn’t go on reading. How could I—~calling. 
shouting ? 

“ That’s all,” I would say. “I haven’t done any more” 

She was kind to me but I began to hate her. Despising 
her coarse voice, her common way of speaking, her—Dudy. 
Irritation grew and grew in strength to violent hatreg 
I knew I couldn’t stand it much longer. Hating Norah, | 
hated myself. Hated having to go twice a week to sign a silly 
book ; hating to have to go to someone else for everything, 
Wanting a job, wanting to write, wanting friends, not wantj 
friends. I knew I must go. I hated myself for it. She hag 
been so kind but I knew I must go, had to go ;_ sneaking oy 
when she was at work. 

I planned to go the very next Thursday when I drey 
my 17s. I could have told her but she would not have undep 
stood ; would in fact have been bewildered and hurt. 

The very next Thursday. 

“Well I must be off now, Ducks.” 

“* Cheerio,” I said, sitting at the table smoking a cigarette 
over a third cup of breakfast tea. 

At the door she turned. ‘“‘ Cheerio Ducks—be good” 

““ Bye bye.” 

An hour later I left with my case and a brown papx 
parcel of books under my arm. I didn’t leave a note, perhaps 
I should have done really but there seemed nothing I could 
say that would have done any good; I just went out and 
closed the door. 


MENTAL 


PARCHED, panting, he awoke—phantasmal light 
Haunting the hollows of his fevered eyes— 

And muttered of his journeyings in the night, 
Striving in words the vision to devise :— 

An Island, lit with beauty like a flower, 

Its sea of sapphire ringed with ocean’s snow 5 

Its air a music, seeming hour by hour 

From urn divine of silence forth to flow. 

A heart all innocence, and innately wise, 

Life there a song of love had seemed to be: 

‘© A candle whose flame,” he stammered, ‘“‘ never dies, 
But feeds on light itself perpetually ... 

Me ... this—a thing corrupt on grave’s cold brink; 
And into outer darkness soon to sink!” 


The tired nurse yawned. “It was a dream,” she said, 
“But this is real! Look, it’s nearly day.” 

She smoothed the pillow for his sweat-dark head, 
And muttered, ‘“‘ Mental,” as she turned away. 


SEPTEMBER NIGHT 


THAT shining moon—watched by that one faint star : 
Sure now am I, beyond the fear of change, 

The lovely in life is the familiar, 

And only the lovelier for continuing strange. 


AN ABANDONED CHURCH 


ROOFLESS and eyeless, weed-sodden, dank, old, coid— 
Fickly the sunset glimmered through the rain, 
Gilded the gravestones—faded out again ; 
A storm-cock shrilled its aeon-old refrain, 

Lambs bleated from their fold. 


IN THE LOCAL MUSEUM 


THEY stood—rain pelting at window ; shrouded sea— 
Tenderly hand in hand; too happy to talk ; 

And there—its amorous eye intent on me— 

Plautus impennis, the extinct Great Auk. 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 
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SAFETY FIRST ?—II 


[The writer is a practising barrister, aged 29] 


’ 


«FEVHE chance of physical adventure,” wrote the Editor 

T in his article introducing the “‘ Under Thirty Page,” 

« is not for everyone.” Nor, it must be added, is the inclina- 
tion. Nor, further, will it. be safe to label as cowards those 
in whom a craving for adventure, a wanderlust which can 
only be satisfied under conditions of hardship, are lacking. 
Fora sensitive mind the 8.30 train to the City may hold greater 
terrors than the most precipitous peak in the Alps ; courage 
will as often consist in facing the tedium of everyday life as 
in leaving the country to follow uncharted ways and to 
face unimagined dangers. May not even the track of the 
explorer be a way of escape from yet sterner realities ? 
Most people either start life with responsibilities, or, like 
myself, acquire them as they go along. Is it not a man’s 
plain duty to subordinate all else to discharging them ? And 
js not freedom from material cares, which most men can only 
purchase, if at all, by unremitting attention to a safe business, 
the healthiest and most natural atmosphere in which the 
mental and spiritual qualities can have scope to develop ? 

If the generation which is now coming to maturity is to 
be condemned for its love of security and tranquillity, it does 
not by any means stand alone. The England of Nelson was 
also the England of Jane Austen : incidentally, the one helped 
to find the money for the other’s exploits. 1788, the year in 
which Phillip landed in Sydney, was also the year in which 
the first complete edition of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire was published ; and if ever there was a man who 
played for safety, it was Gibbon. His only spiritual adventure 
was his conversion to Roman Catholicism, and parental 
pressure and the Calvinist climate of Geneva speedily nipped 
this in the bud. Still less did Gibbon hold the world well 
lost for love : when his father disapproved of the match which 
he proposed to make, he simply sighed as a lover, and obeyed 
as a son. And that was all. Everything had to be subor- 
dinated to the comfortable and orderly progression from 
being the son of a wealthy father to being himself the owner 
of an adequate estate. If Gibbon had incurred his father’s 
disapproval, he might have been forced to earn a living : 
like Coningsby, when, in straits, he might even have had to 
consider practising at the Bar. He would not, perhaps, 
have seen the moonlight on the ruins of the Colosseum, and so 
The Decline and Fall might never have been written. 

There is, indeed, a strong case to be made for a policy of 
caution. It is obviously true that no wise man will undertake 
risks which do not further the particular enterprise upon 
which he is engaged, and that since for most of us the enter- 
prise which overshadows all others is that of earning a liveli- 
hood, the sensible course is to find the safest career available 
and then pursue it. It cannot be said that such a course is 
morally wrong ; yet for myself I can never altogether enter 
into the mentality of those who adopt it. What is there to be 
said against it ? 

The chief drawback to it is that it ignores the fundamental 
condition of human life—death. We all of us have to live 
dangerously, not because it is more virtuous to do so, but 
simply because we have no choice. No man really knows 
the dangers which he has to face, and a man who plays for 
safety is playing blind man’s buff. A man may refuse to 
join an expedition to the Arctic and perish in agony in a fire. 
He may refuse a post in Nigeria for fear of malaria, and catch 
pneumonia. If he puts his responsibilities before all else, 
and accepts a post, whose work he finds irksome, because the 
salary is assured, he may develop some physical infirmity, 
such as blindness or deafness, which will incapacitate him for 
his work ; whereas without the “ safe job” he might have 
developed a faculty for writing, for which deafness and even 
blindness are not overwhelming handicaps. Of course, it 
May turn out otherwise. He may keep the post till he is 


seventy and live on a pension till he is a hundred. It is 
simply that if his predominant motive was safety he was 
backing a horse of erratic performance at unreasonably 
short odds—a speculation which to me, at least, has no 
appeal. 

In its tendency to adopt a policy of ‘‘ Safety First ” it is 
easy to abuse the generation of those who are now under 
thirty. It is necessary, in order to appreciate the significance 
of the tendency to take into account its background. Instead 
of economic advance this is, on the whole, an age of economic 
retreat. For most men its economic opportunities lie in 
the service of large corporations rather than in the develop- 
ment of a private business, in mass production rather than 
in craftsmanship. ‘Those who are under thirty have been 
brought up in an atmosphere of “ times are not what they 
were,” of complaints of the passing of the golden age of 
opportunity, whether on the Stock Exchange or in the 
factory. Small wonder if their reaction to the economic 
world is one of fear! Add to this, that but for the one 
fear, of war, the chances of living a long life are greater 
now than ever before, and the reasons for scrambling for 
security become obvious. 

Pessimism is the heritage of the “ Under Thirties.” 
Brought up amid the strains of the War and post-War 
periods, we are also, so far as the propertied classes are 
concerned, the children of parents who for biological or 
other reasons have had small families. My paternal grand- 
father had seven children: of these two did not marry, 
three had one child and two a family of two. I suppose 
this piece of family history is quite typical. Our parents 
regarded economic security as their birthright; we know 
that in our generation it probably will not exist; and 
naturally we do not like it. 

In this pessimism lies our greatest hope. The destruction 
of hopes of material security clears the ground for building 
on firmer foundations knowing that the morrow, whatever 
we may do, is precarious, we have the better opportunity to 
make the best of today : 

“He who has once been happy is for aye 
Out of destruction’s reach . . .” 
It is our business to make a study of happiness, for ourselves 
and for others, knowing that we live in a world of boundless 
uncertainties and limitless possibilities. 

It is impossible, from generalities, to see what these 
possibilities are. Even the purely economic opportunities 
canrot be summarised in a gloomy aphorism. I can only 
speak with certitude of my own class, but among those less 
fortunate I know men who have broken away from the 
restrictions of working for a wage, and earned comfortable 
livings as, for instance, independent carpenters and joiners. 
For all, or almost all, there may be the adventure—I will 
not even consider the word “ responsibilities ”»—of marriage. 
I think I am the second of the “ Under Thirty ” writers to 
be a parent, and I suppose that in avowing that I am also 
testifying to my belief in the future: what is more sig- 
nificant is that, in spite of all alarms, there has recently 
been a small rise in the birth-rate. 

No individual’s experience, particularly when he is under 
thirty, can cover much ground. But it is true that on 
each of the two occasions when I have taken important 
risks, the result has been to enrich my life, and, it may be 
added, to fill my pockets rather than empty them: whereas 
on the all too many occasions on which I have played for 
safety the result has been frustration and disappointment : 

“ He either fears h’s fate too much, 
Ox his deserts are small, 


Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To gain, or lose it all.” 
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ITALIAN IMPRESSIONS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—May I be allowed to give, as a true and old friend of 
Italy for a round thirty years, my impressions of Fascism 
today? My qualifications are derived from the fact that I 
have had rather exceptional opportunities of seeing the 
system at work off the beaten track. For years I lived in 
the country proper, with, as far as I was aware, no Englishman 
within 50 to 60 miles, the sort of small place that came 
alive with sudden interest if you happened to see G.B. on 
the tail of a car. 

Thousands of your readers will have known pre-War 
Italy, then the difficult times after the War, and then their 
culmination in the Fascist State. Which of these three 
phases I prefer has nothing to do with it, but there is a great 
deal more to learn about the last of the three than is gener- 
ally known. British champions of Fascism, and there are 
plenty of them, will refer you to fine new roads, buildings, 
trains that run more or less to time, and many other things 
that you necessarily cannot help noticing. They will 
supplement this by telling you that Italy is 100 per cent. 
Fascist, that it will never go back again to Constitutional 
Government, that it never lived before Mussolini came 
on the scene. They have seen all these things and they 
know: every year they have rented a villa on the Riviera 
or at Florence, or a flat in Rome, &c., &c., or they have 
simply gone regularly as tourists, either by train or by car. 
It does not matter what they did, they all belong to that 
valuable “ invisible export ” which is now at such a low ebb, 
and they have no reason to inquire into what may or may not 
be the troubles of Italians themselves. 

Let me mention a few cases which I have myself witnessed. 
Take elections to start with. There are many people, I 
believe, who imagine that Mussolini is in power through the 
undivided will of his countrymen, and that all deputies are 
elected by the free choice of the people. The last election I 
saw took place thus. There were three candidates for the part 
of the country I lived in. These names came from Rome, 
and the two to be elected were decided upon long before 
election-day. People had to record their vote, and if they 
did not vote they got fined. I know of a man who was 
expecting his son home on holiday from France at that time, 
and the son wrote to say he would be just in time to vote 
in this “comic” election. His letter was opened, and on 
his arrival he was put into prison for an offensive statement. 
I do not imagine actually that there is much difference between 
an Italian election and the polling which gave Stalin his 
smashing victory the other day. 

The power of Prefects and other local officials is another 
point worth examining. I know extremely well an hotel 
in a small town of some 25,000 inhabitants. The proprietor 
had a wife and five children, and to try to give an adequate 
idea of the work these people put into that business would 
be no easy matter. 

I knew that he was having the greatest trouble to keep his 
head above water, and he told me many times that he was 
afraid he would be obliged to close down, chiefly—indeed, 
solely—because he could not collect money owing from 
Fascist officials, who found his table good, and therefore used 
it regularly. I suggested that he applied to higher quarters, 
but he told me if he did that he would have his hotel closed 
in twenty-four hours, and a good beating into the bargain. 
He failed shortly afterwards, with something like 25,000 lire 
owing to him. The last I heard of the poor fellow was that 
he had a small waiter’s job in another town, and that his 
family was in the worst kind of trouble. I tried to get on their 
track but failed. 





Take another case. A textile mill that I knew well had juy 
been taken over by new owners, the third time it had 
hands in five years. It is very intelligible, obviously, thy 
when a mill is restarted only a skeleton staff can be taken q 
to begin with, and it is equally natural to take on former 
employees who know the job and the machines. I ogy 
understand therefore my friend’s anger when he told me om 
evening that he had been visited by a member of the Laboy 
Office, with a list of some twenty names representing peopk 
that he had to find jobs for. The position was aggravate 
by the fact that none of the names put forward belong 
to anyone with knowledge of the industry in question, th 
list being made up of unemployed, who were making jt 
worth the officials’ while to find them a job. The own 
of the mill astonished everyone by saying that if this kind of 
pressure was put on him he would not open at all, 
ultimately got working, but gave it up within twelve months 
owing to interference and graft. 

One more case. There was a farmer near me who had his 
land taken away by the local authorities, on the plea that he 
was not working it to advantage. The order came from » 
official of the province who, until he got this job, held a minor 
post in a small newspaper office. I never heard of any 
increased production from the farm in question, but I har 
heard that it was a pleasant place to spend an evening in after 
a hot summer’s day. The same official came one evening tp 
a café where I was sitting. Tables were placed in front of th 
doors, and when he sat down he clapped his hands for the 
proprietor, and asked him why there was no orchestra. “I 
simply cannot afford it, Excellency,” he replied. “ Well, ge 
one within a week.” The orchestra turned up all right (and 
very good it was too, by the way) but the café went broke. 
Another case of the operation being successful except thi 
the patient died. 

Instances like this are common, and there is no getting 
away from the fact that there is a vast amount of abuse of 
power on the part of minor officials throughout the country, 
well away from the control of Rome. I will go as far as 
say, knowing that I am completely right in my statement, 
that there are millions of Italians in Italy today who loathe 
and detest the methods of the present régime. From the 
very beginning it has been a question of force and blackmail, 
A man is told that he is expected to take up so much loan 
It does not matter which loan, as they are all tarred with 
the same brush,—a very high rate of interest, and scrip 
that is unsaleable and only useful for bank loans at perhaps 
25 per cent. of its face value. You are not allowed to ow 
a cent of stock outside the country, for if you are caught 
holding it, they first pinch you, then your stock, and throw 
you into prison. You own land, and they make you sell 
what your land yields at a heavy loss, but they also tax you 
cruelly for ever having been a landowner. You have 4 
bit of money and they bring out a capital levy ; you area 
bachelor and they tax you. You express an opinion which 
is objected to by some official, and they beat you, o 
kill you. 

As to the system itself, a great deal of its strength comes from 
the fact that a large proportion of the officials in the Fascist 
Party would be incapable of earning an adequate living in the 
open market ; they must therefore stick to their posts at all 
costs. Propaganda talk about co-operation and unity sounds 
well, but what matters is the reality behind the talk. 

As I hope to return to a country for which in itself I have 
a warm affection I must be content to sign myself simply 

February rst, 1938. X. Y. Z. 
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THE THEATRE 


Othello.” By William Shakespeare. At the Old Vic 


“THE beauties of this play,” wrote Doctor Johnson, “ impress 
themselves so strongly upon the attention of the reader, that 
they can draw no aid from critical illustration.” The com- 
mentators, however, have thought otherwise, and a stream 
of theory and advice has been poured out, from Coleridge 
and Hazlitt up to Mr. William Empson, who has written an 
essay on the forty-eight different uses of the words “ honest ” 
and “honesty ” in the play, and the American lady, quoted in 
the Furness Variorum, who could not believe that Shakespeare 
really intended so noble a character as Othello to be black. 


The character of Iago alone has probably been more dis- 
cussed and written about than any other Shakespearean char- 
acter except Hamlet. Bradley made a masterly analysis, 
and from another angle Professor Allardyce Nicoll has evolved 
an extremely convincing portrait. It is an inexhaustible 
subject of debate, and it would seem that the only hope for 
an actor approaching the part is to leave the pundits in the 
library and attempt to work out his own personal solution. 
This Mr. Laurence Olivier has done, and the result is a 
brilliant performance and the overbalancing of the whole play. 
For Iago is the pivot of intrigue round which the whole of the 
action revolves, and in the suspicion and temptation scenes 
Othello must needs take his cue from him. 


To begin with, Mr. Olivier plays all out for comedy wherever 
possible, and in several impossible places as well. All the 
Roderigo scenes, packed with miming and nictation, are 
extremely amusing, since Mr. Olivier is an accomplished 
comedy actor and Mr. Stephen Murray’s Roderigo is the perfect 
foil and nincompoop. Nevertheless, little is gained by making 
Roderigo arrive at Cyprus in a packing case, and such apocry- 
phal puns as “‘ abhoor the Moor,” while they may tickle the 
groundlings, are better avoided. Apart from its legitimate 
comedy, the chief merit of Mr. Olivier’s performance is that it 
justifies the constant references to “honest, honest Iago” 
(in whatever sense the epithet may be used). Outwardly this 
Iago is a cheerful good fellow, deserving of trust and affection, 
and Mr. Olivier delivers such speeches as the ‘* Who steals 
my purse”? one with great subtlety—the last word in faux 
bonhommes. In the soliloquies he is less sure. There is no 
sign here of “‘ the motive-hunting of a motiveless maliquity,” 
but rather the slightly malicious pranks of a young man with 
a grudge. Whatever else Iago may be, he is surely the most 
intelligent of the characters, and to make him a mischievous 
and witty youth whose jokes go further than he meant, is to 
destroy a great part of the play’s meaning. In the final scene 
when, after looking on the tragic loading of the bed, Iago is 
led out to torture and death; Mr. Olivier’s face is fixed in a semi- 
maniac grin which belies his previous characterisation. 


Mr. Ralph Richardson’s Othello is a fine performance, 
but he is not helped by his Iago or by his Desdemona. It is 
interesting to compare his rendering with Mr. Paul Robeson’s. 
Mr. Richardson speaks the verse much better—very beautifully 
in fact, and his bearing is more fitting. Mr. Robeson had natural 
dignity, but hardly the carriage of a military commander, 
fetching his “‘ life and being from men of royal siege.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Robeson made all the earlier scenes, including 
the prolonged opposition of Brabantio, more convincing, 
and his tragic scenes inspired both pity and terror, but Mr. 
Richardson, except for occasional flashes, can only compass 
pity. When Mr. Robeson said “‘ I would have him nine years 
a killing,” he was terrifying. Mr. Richardson is at his best in 
the last scene ; his rendering of ‘‘ I would not have thee linger 
in thy pain”’ is most moving. Miss Martita Hunt’s Emilia 
is rather faint and ineffective: one remembers the earthy 
pith and humour of Miss Thorndike in the part. Mr. Anthony 
Quayle shows with telling simplicity what drink can do to the 
mathematical mind. 


Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s production is indifferent. Its virtues 
ate speed and the removal of the tiresome clown ; its vices, 
poor lighting and a multiplicity of steps, on which the characters 
are compelled to clamber, like goats on the Mappin Terraces. 
The scenery is heavy and cloying, like a series of lush paintings 
by Victorian academicians. Rupert Hart-Davis 





STAGE AND SCREEN 





THE CINEMA 


**Young and Innocent.” At the Gaumont——‘‘ The Buccaneer.” 
At the Carlton 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK has one special quality which puts him 
ahead of all his British colleagues and most of his American 
rivals. His films are visually exciting from beginning to end. 
Nor is this merely a question of clever camera angles or seductive 
lighting ; on the contrary, angles and lighting verge sometimes 
on the naive, and it is possibly part of the charm that one seems 
so often to have dropped in unexpectedly, at just the right 
moment, on the participants in the story. Hitchcock films 
are in any case built up out of a number of incidents, ranging 
from the typical Cockney gag to the full set-piece admirably 
dependent on a single element of suspense. There is, too, 
an abiding and almost pathological attention to details, the 
little details which can only arise from a close and sympathetic 
observation of the ordinary life of ordinary people. 

What, then, are the limitations of this very individual technique, 
limitations which’ give one pause before presenting first prize 
to Young and Innocent? First and foremost, the story. Both 
in this film and in several previous efforts (least, incidentally, 
in Sabotage), it appears that Hitchcock’s interest in the story 
is limited to considerations of effective incidents, possible 
suspense sequences, and those other points of detail which 
have earned the generic term of ‘‘ Hitchcocky.”” The plot 
of Young and Innocent is, then, as usual, a thriller-cum-detective 
story, although the detective side is regrettably festooned 
with far too many loose ends. But that perhaps does not 
worry Hitchcock, who from other points of view has found an 
ideal clothes-line and plenty of pegs in this story of the Chief 
Constable’s daughter who befriends a young man who is falsely 
but damningly accused of murder. Their tour of a nicely-varied 
countryside (with police and a worried parent in hot pursuit) 
in search of the vital proof of innocence, gives scope for a fine 
series of well-observed s:quences; and it is thus that we 
have the pleasure of visiting a magnificent children’s party, 
presided over by an autocratic aunt (brilliantly played by Mary 
Clare), of spending a night on the goods siding of a country 
station (so convincing that one wonders if it really was model- 
work), of attending a thé-dansant at a hideously convincing 
seaside hotel, and, most delightful of all, of assisting at an inter- 
view between two perspiring constables and a truculent yokel, who 
strongly objects to their commandeering his pig-chariot for the 
chase after the escaped murderer. Thinking back on these and 
other sequences, one can on the whole only feel rather churlish 
at making any criticisms at all. Better (and far easier) to capitu- 
late to the pleasant performances of Nova Pilbeam, Derrick 
de Marney, Percy Marmont, and all the excellent small-part 
players, and to admire the tactful and convincing use of natural 
sound. Young and Innocent may be superficial—but it is 
enjoyable enough to repay a second visit. 

Woeful though the news may be, it has to be reported that 
de Mille has lost his cunning. Of all men in films one had 
regarded him as a permanency. It must, indeed, be nearly twenty 
years since he began his unchanging chain of films based 
simply and successfully on hokum (his own description). 
His genius for the spectacular control of mass-movements has 
been unsurpassable, whether in terms of disaster, battle, orgy, 
or even bathroom; and his genius for scenes of gorgeously 
silly sentiment and melodrama has been equally abiding. 
We have happily stood the nonsense for the sake of the real 
excitement of the big scenes and the big sets. But in The 
Buccaneer the spectacular moments are few and far between, 
and when they come they no longer grip as of yore; whether 
because they are not so good, or because the rest of the film 
is so tedious, is difficult to determine. The film lasts nearly 
two hours and leaves only two gracious memories; first 
of Akim Tamiroff puffing out his cheeks in bewilderment 
as the only genuine product of the Spanish Main amidst 
an orgy of amateur theatricals, and second the really humorous 
efforts of the director to get the best of both worlds in depicting 
the battle between the seceding Yankees and the British; 
it must have broken his heart not to be able to call the fight 
a draw, but history is inexorable, and he had to retain the 
affection of the British box-office by flags and bagpipes and 
deeds of unavailing hero.sm, Basi WRIGHT. 
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MUSIC / 
Vaughan Williams and Mahler 

Last week-end there was a sort of festival, casual and for- 
tuitous perhaps, of music by Dr. Vaughan Williams. The Bach 
Choir sang ‘‘A Sea Symphony,” the Royal Choral Society 
‘Dona nobis pacem” and the programme of the Courtauld- 
Sargent concert included Job. To these anybody with 
a gramophone could add a performance of the recently recorded 
Symphony in F minor. It was particularly interesting to 
return to the ‘‘ Sea Symphony ” after the closer study of the 
later work that the gramophone affords and to find, under- 
neath all the divergencies due to the maturing of a mind 
never content to remain stationary, so much fundamentally 
in common between that first Symphony and this last. It 
is not merely that they both begin with the same kind of 
challenge not only to the attention but also to the intelligence 
of the listener, nor that they are the utterances of the same 
voice whose identity is not to be concealed by the mere fact 
that in the one it has the ringing tones of youth exulting in 
a new-found power, in the other the graver accents of a 
maturity attained at a time of stress and despair. 


The F minor Symphony is not a comfortable work; but 
neither, for all its joyous aspiration and rich melody, is the 
“* Sea Symphony” whose point is that it is the point of 
departure upon an arduous adventure, not the tranquil recol- 
lection of dangers past and done. It is not difficult now to 
see that the F minor Symphony or something like it was 
an inevitable stage in that exploration upon which the composer 
proclaimed himself as setting forth in 1910. If the voyage and 
what he has brought back from it have proved not wholly 
“* pleasant,” to use his poet’s adjective, that has been the common 
experience of us all. Yet neither is the F minor Symphony 
defeatist or despairing. It may admit, being realistic and not 
sentimental, the existence and the enormous power of evil—the 
similarities between certain passages and Satan’s music in Fob 
are obviously not accidental—but it has too much character and 
imagination, too much faith to accept the defeat of the nobler 
aspirations of mankind. For once a work by Vaughan Williams 
ends not in quietude and the slow dying-out of all sound into 
silence, but in a strenuous and courageous challenge to the forces 
of evil. 


The year 1910 is already an important landmark in English 
musical history, a beginning and an end. For while Vaughan 
Williams was setting forth on his journey, Elgar was reaching 
what proved to be, to all intents and purposes, his final goal 
in the Second Symphony, which was also played last week. 
That this musical summing-up of an era of opulence happened 
to coincide with a new reign gave to the Symphony at the 
time the added force of a valediction. It was good-bye to 
all that. We can see now that it was also the farewell to a 
musical era one of whose most typical products was Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony. This monster-piece, employing about a 
thousand performers, is an astonishing monument of empty 
magniloquence. No composer, not even Berlioz at his worst, 
whom it sometimes resembles, has used such elaborate means to 
cover up with orchestral ingenuities the essential poverty of his 
musical imagination. Of course a composer of Mahler’s technical 
ingenuity could not fail to achieve some imposing effects with 
such enormous forces at his disposal. But could anything 
be worse than that galumphing opening of the ‘‘ Veni Creator ” 
which provides the text of the first part, unless it be the panto- 
mime bogy-music with which Goethe’s romantic woods 
and crags are depicted at the beginning of the second ? 


The pity of it was that Mahler, who had a real talent for 
miniature, was born into a civilisation that demanded of 
art that it should have, before everything, magnitude. He 
could write songs that are charming and have a genuinely 
original melodic vein. But he felt impelled to write “‘ great ”’ 
works and so inflated his talent until it resembled some grotesque 
and unmanageable balloon, and what was charming as a 
miniature became ridiculous and sometimes repulsive in its 
fleshly sensuousness. In the Eighth Symphony it is possible 
to find every now and again snatches of his melodic gift 
embedded like fossils in a massive cliff of uninteresting chalk, 
little intimations that he was the composer also of that miracu- 
lous song, delicate and transparent as the Chinese porcelain 
it describes, in Das Lied von der Erde. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY, 


SSS 


CONSULTEZ LES AFFICHES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


DE nos jours ce n’est que par les détails que les peu 

ee : pee ples 
différent. Parfois pourtant un détail suffit pour évogue: 
toute une race. Ainsi les septentrionaux (désignation Dey 
scientifique mais commode) se servent de plus en Plus 
leurs journaux, tandis que les latins hésitent a abandonne 
leurs affiches. Jamais il ne viendrait 4 Vidée d’un Anglais 
ou d’un Américain, par exemple, de se promener par les Tes 
pour prendre connaissance des communications du gouverne, 
ment, des avis des services publics, ou simplement dg, 
demandes et offres d’emplois. Il est sar de trouver toy 
cela dans les gazettes, aussi bien parmi les informations que 
parmi les annonces. Le Frangais moyen, toujours ¢q), 
servateur méme lorsqu’il profére des propos incendiaires, 
n’use du journal qu’avec timidité; il ajoutera volontiers y 
bas de son annonce: ‘“‘ Pour tout autre renseignement co, 
sultez les affiches.” 

Si Vaffiche reste vivace en France c’est parce qu’elle comp 
parmi les traditions de la rue—celle d’avant l’automobile, |, 
rue alors avait deux aspects. D’une part c’était un spectack— 
les terrasses, les échoppes, les camelots, les marchés le log 
du ruisseau. Si le Parisien s’est fait une réputation « 
flaneur c’est parce quwil y avait un spectacle pour V’inciter ; 
flaner. L’autre visage était plus sévére. On dit encor 
“‘descendre dans la rue” pour signifier manifester. Lorsqy 
le peuple descendait dans la rue, c’était une bagarre, uy 
émeute ou méme une révolution. La rue tenait place «& 
forum. II était donc naturel d’y afficher tout, depuis ly 
proclamations jusqu’aux frivolités, en passant par les libelles, 

L’affiche blanche, réservée aux seules autorités, a jalonni 
notre histoire moderne, aussi bien le coup d’état de Louis. 
Napoléon que la mobilisation de 1914. C’est par affiche 
blanche que Galliéni annongait qu il remplirait jusqu’a 
bout sa mission de défendre la capitale; c’est par affiche 
blanche également que Monsieur le Maire tient ses administrés 
au courant de la vie communale. Peut-étre ces affichage 
sont-ils défendables méme 4 I’époque de la radio et de l’avion, 
Mais que dire de laffichage dans les 38,000 communes de 
France de la déclaration ministérielle chaque fois qu’m 
nouveau cabinet se présente devant le Parlement? C’état 
bon au temps des diligences. Aujourd’hui c’est une dépen 
sans objet puisque tout citoyen trouve ces déclarations dans 
son journal. Le méme argument peut servir pour condamner 
V’affichage des discours de députés ou de sénateurs. C'est 
précisément une proposition de résolution déposée au Seénat 
qui a suggéré la présente chronique. 

Actuellement c’est sous l’empire de Jléloquence qu’n 
demande I’affichage d’un discours; l’auteur de la proposition 
voudrait 4 l’avenir qu’on attendit de l’avoir lu. II estime 
que le fond importe autant que la forme et qu’il faut se méfiet 
du bercement des belles paroles. Car ici l’affichage tient lieu 
d’hommage, de récompense. II serait aisé, par contre, d’en 
faire une punition, un genre de pilori. C’est pourquoi k 
Conseil d’Etat, statuant en dernier ressort, vient de rappelet 
aux maires qu’ils sont autorisés 4 afficher seulement Is 
arrétés contenant des dispositions générales. 

Quant aux particuliers, le Code, cela va de soi, punit I’affiche 
diffamatoire. On parle méme d’étendre aux affiches le droit 
qu’a tout citoyen de répondre au journal qui l’a nommé. Ca 
la polémique s’étale sur les murs aussi bien que dans la presse. 
Les partis politiques, les groupements corporatifs, voire ls 
individus, y exposent leurs doctrines. Feu Frangois Coty 
avait beau diriger deux journaux quotidiens, il placardalt 
également ses articles sur tous les murs de France et é 
Navarre. Il y a mieux: certaines gens affichent leurs affaires 
personnelles. Naguére un brave Parisien se ruinait che 
limprimeur pour réciter ses doléances, domestiques et autres. 
Et malgré le développement des annonces dans les journaus, 
le petit peuple a toujours recours aux affiches manuscrites 
pour les offres et les demandes. Depuis plusieurs générations 
on les tolére tacitement sur certains emplacements, mémt 
s’ils sont loués 4 des entrepreneurs de publicité. 

Les affiches commerciales n’entrent pas dans le cadre é 
cet article. Du reste elles se ressemblent toutes maintenatt 
d’un pays a l’autre et, en France comme ailleurs, soulevent 
le probléme de la protection des monuments et des sité. 
Pour le reste, le voyageur étranger qui veut comprendre 
France ferait bien de consulter les affiches. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Armistice 

When the open season comes to an end on February Ist 
(a day later than was intended in the Act) many people, 
including many sportsmen, regret that the armistice is not 
more compreheasive and in some regards earlier. This 
year, for the first time, so far as I remember, a strong plea 
has been raised on behalf of the tribe of duck. It seems 
to be generally agreed that they are diminishing seriously 
in number, over Eastern Europe and Britain, at any rate ; 
and there is an equally general feeling that stronger and 
wider methods of preservation should be undertaken. After 
they pair most birds, duck perhaps more certainly than other 
species, lose much of their native shyness. As it happens 
I saw this very season a pair of Mallard rise at the feet of 
sportsmen and both were killed. The duck is also tame 
enough at the end of the open season, for the reason that 
many of the birds are young and weak on the wing. Yet 
duck are freely shot both early in the spring and again in 
the first week of August. The total loss must be great for 
this reason. The quarry is too easily destroyed. 

* * * * 


International Birds 

Of course, the question is not chiefly insular; and the 
great decrease in duck, of most sorts, is attributed in no small 
measure to the great efficiency of the duck decoys abroad, 
especially in Holland. At one time the decoy was very 
popular in England and very effective. Today the few that 
remain are used rather for the sake of the study of birds than 
for the size of the catch. One near Peterborough is still in 
partial use; and another at Abbotsbury, which is by way 
of being a sanctuary. It is perhaps the most attractive haunt 
of birds within Britain, even if we include Hickling Broad. 
There are the thousand swans which nest there, as swans 
in like number have nested for at least four hundred years. 
The terns or sea swallows enjoy the conditions they most 
appreciate ; they like ‘‘ one foot on sea and one on shore ”’ ; 
and you may watch them fly in from the unseen sea on the 
yon side of the Chesil Bank and wash in the soft waters of 
the lagoon. The inner lagoon is beloved of duck and very 
great numbers could be trapped in the ingenious arm of the 
decoy. In general perhaps there is a greater advance in 
preservation in England than in destruction; and numbers 
must be preserved by the great water reservoirs, such as 
Staines where the lake is dark with flocks of wigeon. We 
must do our small bit by a stricter close season and for the 
rest urge international co-operation. 

* x x * 


The Vanishing Labourer 

Some very contradictory verdicts have been pronounced 
by learned people as to the question of the supply of farm 
labourers. The facts, so far as my direct experience goes, 
are that the disappearance of workers is much more sharply 
pronounced in the West of England than in the East, though 
the contrast is unexpected. The loss of labourers is certainly 
felt in Herefordshire and a further decrease is gloomily 
prophesied. In the new and excellent county magazine 
for Gloucestershire regrets are expressed for the steadily 
decreasing supply of the famous Gloucestershire cheeses ; 
and the deficiency is attributed wholly to the difficulty of 
getting suitable labour. This is the more remarkable as 
we have seen in some districts an increase of prosperity in 
the cheese making industry. Cheeses, of course, were chiefly 
made in olden days by women, often by the farmer’s wife and 
daughters. This, too, is a source of labour that has very 
nearly dried up. though some of the very best cheeses are 
made at Studley and other agricultural colleges for women 
students, 

* * * * 


A Plea for the Squirrel 
5 An interesting view of the grey squirrel reaches me indirectly 
trom the United States. The animals are, of course, great 


. favourites in the American Parks (and incidentally in the 


butchers’ shops). They swarm within the grounds of the 
Bronx Zoo, which is, perhaps, the best in the world. They 
are not regarded as a serious enemy to birds in the United 
States. By way of accounting for the difference of opinion, 
of experience in the two countries, the American naturalist 


whom I quote suggests that many animals change their habits 
when set in an alien environment. The Horatian line : 
caelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt 


does not apply to them. A good example of this fact is the 
fox which is a much worse enemy of thz2 shepherd in Australia 
than in England. Personally I should say that excess of 
numbers is a more frequent cause of altered habit than change 
of clime. The standard example is the common rook, which 
is in general a benefactor, but becomes virtually a carrion crow 
when over numerous. The grey squirrel is very much more 
destructive of fruit and birds’ nests in Buckinghamshire than in 
any other district that I know about. The Duke of Bedford, I 
believe, who was one of the importers, found this out when his 
stock began to multiply greatly. 
* * * * 


Weather and Birds 
A scholar (though he is no naturalist) writes to me to make 
his contribution to the discussion prevailing on the subject 
whether birds, especially thrushes, sing during a storm or 
after it. In a singularly beautiful passage—it reads almost 
like a modern sonnet—Virgil (who was a yet greater student 
of weather signs than Shelley) compromises. He comes 
cown in favour of the moment of the storm’s departure, 
when the clouds break up into denser and lighter patches 
and the south wind prevails. Certainly as the lines (Georgics 
I. 395 seq.) suggest, the direction of the wind makes all the 
difference. The missel-thrush, which is well named the 
storm-cock, is inspired by the south-westerly type of wind— 
by Auster—and depressed by the easterly type. Virgil lays 
particular stress on the delight of the crows or rooks in finer 
weather. We have all heard the ‘‘ hoarse rejoicings”’ to 
which he alludes : et ovantes gutture corvi. 
* * * * 


Half a Million Stares 

In reference to a census of starling roosts I recorded the other 
day that the birds proved to be many fewer than the observer 
had expected on a first impression. ‘There were, for example, 
so far as I remember, not more than four thousand odd on 
St. Martin’s Church in London. It was perhaps a mistake 
to infer that estimates of flocks in the country are excessive. 
Mr. Walter Murray, the Sussex observer whom I quoted, 
had quite an unusual opportunity for making a census of a 
particular roost, and it may well be that the flocks which 
concentrate there at night amount to at least half a million 
by the time they are all assembled. The estimate of the 
companies of birds as they fly in can be collated with a 
reckoning of the numbers when they have perched. Accounts 
of equally large numbers reach me from Canada, where Mr. 
Jack Miner, the most famous of sanctuary makers, lost a large 
plantation of firs by the invincible obstinacy of innumerable 
flocks of these harpies. All methods of eviction failed and 
the trees died from the secondary effects of the visitation. 
The roost of which Mr. Murray made a special study was 
a dense thicket of rhododendrons about fifteen miles north of 
Eastbourne. We may hope that this lusty shrub will prove a 
stronger resister than Mr. Jack Miner’s firs. 


* * * * 


Battle for the Buds 

A duel of severa! years’ duration against blue and great tits 
has at last been triumphantly won without bloodshed and 
amid general rejoicings. Every year, beginning in January, 
the tits devoured wholesale the buds of certain early flowering 
trees and shrubs, especially an almond. Every sort of spray 
has been used, in vain. At last the gardener, who has the 
gardener’s gift for philosophy. said: ‘“‘ We have been givin’ 
?em what they don’t like and it was no good, let’s try ’°em with 
what they do like.” This homoeopathie suggestion was at 
once put into practice. In the almond were suspended several 
half coconuts; and though perhaps the number of tits has 
increased the flower buds have not been so much as nibbled. 
The result suggests that spring hunger is the chief object 
of the bud-eating birds; but, of course, where sparrows and 
various finches, as often happens, are the enemies (and the 
victims, perhaps, the gooseberries and the Forsythia) other 
foods would have to be provided contiguously. 

W. BeacH THOMaSs, 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE HOUSING ACT OF 1930 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. H. Y. Richardson, has drawn 
attention to defects which are admittedly to be found in 
the 1930 Housing Act, but in such a manner as to give rise to 
some misconceptions. Mr. Richardson’s first complaint is 
that he knows of a “ poor old labouring man ” and his wife, 
receiving rents of 12s. 6d. a week from houses which the 
Local Authority included in a Clearance Order. The old gentle- 
man lost his rents and with them the value of capital expenditure 
of £40 made by him in the past; both the Local Authority 
and the Minister of Health turning a deaf ear to complaints 
on his behalf. He also lost the remainder of his lease (nine 
years) of the ground on which the houses were built. 

Now it cannot be too clearly understood that the purpose of 
the 1930 Act was to terminate traffic in the worst slum property. 
The test accepted then and, I think, since by the Ministry of 
Health is that “‘a man must no more sell (or let) to the com- 
munity bad houses than bad meat.” Whether the owner of 
such houses is a ‘‘ poor old labouring man” or a multi- 
millionaire in his prime is completely irrelevant. Nor are 
those who are most anxious to see the Act properly operated 
generally indifferent to the condition or fate of the aged poor. 
They are for the most part most anxious that they should receive 
proper assistance whenever it is required, but not at the 
expense of their still poorer neighbours. 

It may be that in the matter of the lease this particular 
leaseholder was the victim of some injustice. But the fact 
that Mr. Richardson records that the Local Authority exercised 
their discretion under the Act not to take the matter to Court 
and declared their intention of fighting it if the old gentleman 
did so, is no proof of it. It might, however, be better if such 
cases did automatically go before a County Court judge; 
and if Mr. Richardson will lead a crusade for better justice 
for the poor he may yet achieve a triumph which seems unlikely 
to crown his assault on the Housing Acts. 

His next objection is that 558 persons were removed from 
certain ‘‘cleared”’ areas, but only 386 went into the new 
houses built on the site. This complaint is rather difficult 
to meet as discussion of housing problems is only. really 
intelligible if the family and not the individual is employed 
as the unit of measurement. Most people however will agree 
that one of the evils resulting from the Housing Acts so far, 
is that so large a proportion of families get ‘‘ lost’ in the 
process of implementing the Acts, and that some at least of 
these create a new housing problem elsewhere. The remedy 
for this is obviously the amendment of the existing Acts or 
the passing of new ones to include sections of the population 
which have so far escaped them. Finally, Mr. Richardson 
complains that there are people “‘able and willing to live 
decently and cleanly in a single room,” who are being forced 
to move into a “‘ Palace ”’ which they cannot afford and which 
involves them often in semi-starvation. Since this is so important 
an aspect of the housing problem it is a pity that he could not 
reinforce his argument with further particulars of these interest- 
ing people. Everybody who has been closely concerned with 
the housing question has long been aware of the existence of 
people who prefer to remain in a single room rather than 
endure shortage of food or other necessities in better accom- 
modation ; but to describe this as ‘‘ willingness ” is a misuse 
of language. I have never yet met a family of three or four 
persons who if they could obtain two rooms at a rent they could 
afford and in a suitable situation preferred to remain in one ; 
and if Mr. Richardson has J should like to hear their names 
and addresses. 

Perhaps Mr. Richardson and those who share his views will 
some day realise that at the root of the housing problem 
lies the fact that there is a class of worker undoubtedly necessary 
to Society but none the less unable to obtain a wage adequate 
to pay for proper shelter in addition to other necessities of life ; 
and that this class is especially numerous in crowded urban 
areas. This is not the place to discuss the reflection that 


this simple fact makes upon our social and economic organigy. 
tion. But successive Governments have recognised that jt 
inflicts not only an injury to the persons directly involved by 
is detrimental to Society. as a whole. As a substitute to , 
direct subsidy to wages they have adopted the cheaper ‘ang 
more practical method of a subsidy to housing. This method 
has its disadvantages too, but that is simply because we cannot 
escape in our generation paying the price for the blunder 
made by our fathers in theirs.—Yours faithfully, 
JOHN Martin, 
Chairman, Southwark Housing Association, 


37 Trinity Square, London, S.E.1. 


FILMS AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Before protesting against Mr. Brogan’s article on “ The 
American Film ” I awaited Mr. Dalrymple’s article on “ The 
British Film.” Mr. Dalrymple has now exposed, directly 
or indirectty, a number of Mr. Brogan’s fallacies ; but I should 
like, if you will allow me, to expose a few more. 

1. Mr. Brogan is quite wrong in suggesting that there is 
any ‘‘ xenophobia” "in the desire to protect British films, 
Admiration for America and the American people is entirely 
compatible with the desire to limit. American films on British 
screens. 

2. Protection of British films has no relationship to any 
““good old protectionist indignation.” Ardent free-traders 
are anxious to protect British films—even more so than many 
die-hard protectionists, who do not consider films particularly 
important industrially. 

3. The case does not rest on any stupid suggestion that 
British films are necessarily more “‘ wholesome ” than American 
films. It is simply, as Zhe Times indicated, that there isa 
British ethos and an American ethos, and that neither of 
them should be prevented by mere economics from playing 
its proper part in the development of the English-speaking 
cinema. 

4. Mr. Brogan evidently makes the common error of including 
‘* quota-quickies ” when he assesses the general quality of 
British films. He must know that ‘“‘ quota-quickies ” are 
merely a means of evading the law, a form of tax-dodging 
on the part of certain American distributors, and that they 
are the main evil which the new Films Bill is designed to 
abolish. They cannot seriously be regarded as films at all, 
even though they have been so numerous (there were 95 of 
them last year). Let Mr. Brogan consider only the genuine 
British films. Last year there were 125 of these, good, bad 
and indifferent. Let him compare them with last year’s 
500 American films, good, bad and indifferent, and he will 
find ample cause to congratulate the British industry. 

5. How many good American films would Mr. Brogan 
say there are in any one year? Would he put it as high as 
100? I doubt it, enthusiastic though he may be in his admira- 
tion of American films. Yet, even such a high estimate as 
100 shows that the percentage of good American films is very 
low, since the total number of American films shown on 
British screens every year is 500 or more. What of the 400 
not-so-good ones? At least 300 of them are of infinitely 
lower quality than the average British film. Not one of the 
whole 300 is either desired or enjoyed by British audiences. 
The whole lot are literally foisted on our public. Would 
it be unreasonable from any point of view to ask that, say, 
200 of these very inferior American films should not be showa 
on British screens, in. order that the unquestionably superior 
British product should have a better commercial opportunity? 
Yet such an event would be far beyond the dreams of 
the most optimistic of the protectionists whom Mr. Brogan 
attacks. 

6. Mr. Brogan suggests that the British cinema-goer would 
rather spend his sixpence or shilling to see an American film 
than to see a British film, This is largely true in the case of 
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the very best American films, though even there it is not 
without its many exc>ptions ; but, taking films as a whole, 
it is entirely contrary to fact. The majority of British cinemas 
average much higher box-office takings with British films 
(excluding “ quota-quickies ”) than with American films. 
And, further, it is quite usual for the highest single week’s 
takings in a cinema in any year to be recorded with a British 
film. 

There are some other points to which I would like to reply, 
but this letter is probably already too long or too statistical 
for publication. If so, I sincerely hope that it will at least 
be drawn to Mr. Brogan’s attention, and that he may begin 
to feel that there is a genuine need to provide British films 
with some form of protection as nearly as possible akin to the 
natural protection enjoyed by other European countries 
through their difference of language.—Yours, &c., 

57b Linden Gardens, W.2. J. B. WriiraMs. 


YOU ENGLISH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$irn,—When I read Miss. Lindt’s article I was thinking of 
writing to The Spectator, stating the case from the point of 
view of a British Colonial, but when I read Mr. Huizinga’s 
interesting letter on the subject I decided to state a few facts. 

To begin with I am of the British Indian nationality and 
have lived in this country for three years; besides, I have 
travelled throughout Europe from time to time, knowing the 
Continent tolerably well from Oslo to Palermo, and from Istam- 
bul to Lisbon. My friendships during my stay in Europe in 
general, and in England in particular, have been very inter- 
national, including Europeans of almost every nationality, 
Finns, Americans, Canadians, Australians, South Americans, 
Chinese, Japanese, Arabs, Persians, Egyptians, North Africans 
and Negroes. I have a few English friends as well whom I like 
very much. 

In every European country (except perhaps Holland) I have 
been received with cordiality and warm-heartedness. Countries 
like Germany, where I did not expect a friendly welcome, have 
offered a friendliness and a hospitality which I shall never 
forget. I cannot think of a single unpleasant incident in any 
part of Europe except England. 

A short summary of my impressions might be interesting, 
since I have never been very sensitive. The first thing which 
I observed in England was the frigid politeness of the English- 
man. Under this cover of politeness there is an iron-armour 
of isolation which he never takes off. 

The second impression was that of a lack of civilised courtesy 
in England common to the educated people of the whole world. 
This whole social behaviour seemed rude and crude. Little 
things like not shaking hands, talking only about the weather 
or some other thing of the sort, I think, have deeper psycho- 
logical significance. All personal and human relationships 
between man and man seems to be tabooed. I thought this 
behaviour was for the subject races, but to my surprise some of 
my continental friends had had worse experiences. 

But the most grievous fault of average Englishman is, I think, 
his hypocrisy. The secret of the British diplomacy should be 
sought in the British character. I admire the frankness of the 
Germans in this that if they do not like any particular people 
they say so. My own reaction to the British character leads me 
to the conclusion that we are so much the antipodes of each other 
that apart from all the political and social considerations we 
should try to isolate ourselves as soon as possible from the 
British Empire. ‘ 

So much from the personal point of view. As for the experi- 
ences of my scores of European friends in England, most of 
them seem to be disappointed by the coldness of the English, 
many of them belonging to nationalities as different as French, 
German, Italian, Swiss, Swedish, Polish and Turkish, have 
made exactly similar remarks as to their unfriendliness. An 
Australian friend of mine once complained to me of their 
~ stand-offishness *; and a young lady from Geneva who had 
been here for a short holiday was so disillusioned that she 
“wished the whole island were swept over by the sea.” 

The Yahooism of the English character and temperament 
has been satirised by Swift and Byron. Mr. E. M. Forster 
has written a brilliant satire on the Yahooism of the Englishmen 
inthe Colonies, It is not really the job of us aliens to criticise it. 


IT must say there are exceptional Englishmen, and generalisa- 
tions like these do not apply to them. I have a few friends 
among rather well-known English intellectuals: they partly 
agree with me. The English upper classes, I think, are on the 
whole more humane since they do not suffer from the curious 
superiority-inferiority complex of the middle class—Yours 
faithfully, H. Hussain. 

8 Belsize Avenue, N.W. 3. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I should like to ask Miss Lindt and Mr. Huizinga to 
tell me the country where the English receive better treatment 
than foreigners do in England. Do they know a country 
where an Englishman could write, complaining of, and 
criticising, the people in whose- country he is a guest, and get 
his letter published ? 

English people who go for short holidays abroad in the 
summer, know nothing of the treatment accorded those who 
make a long stay. I have lived in Germany, Italy and Belgium, 
and I experienced hostility and unfriendliness in each of these 
countries. For instance, every third letter I received in 
Germany had been opened and read by the authorities, 
before I got it. My English newspaper was confiscated, on 
the average, twice a week, I was constantly being asked to 
go to the police station where I was questioned about my 
political beliefs, &c. I do not think that either Miss Lindt 
or Mr. Huizinga have had such treatment in England. Appar- 
ently the worst thing that happened to Miss Lindt was being 
called an alien by the police. After all she is an alien whilst 
she is in England. I am not insulted by being called an 
“* Auslander”” when I am in Germany—and “ Auslander ” 
means alien. I wonder what would happen if I wrote to 
the Berliner Tageblatt about it !—Yours, &c., J. TURNER. 

C/o Lloyd’s Bank, 72 Lombard-st., E.C.3. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I am in complete agreement with the observations 
made and expressed by Miss Eva Lindt. The nature of 
my work brings me in contact daily with quite a number of 
‘aliens ” and I find that after some discussion with them 
they all, with hardly an exception, make the same observations 
as did Miss Lindt. I also find it to be so to a greater degree, 
that is to say the judgement of observers, amongst ‘‘ Colonials ” 
and vast numbers of our “ coloured brethren ” in the Empire, 
the experiences had by the latter alone during their stay in 
England to anyone who knows of same, would and should 
be a standing disgrace to us who pride ourselves on being so 
superior, &c. 

Finally, as for what Dean Inge has said in his letter to you 
I think it quite characteristic of him just to pick out one book, 
viz., Those English, which apparently suits him and one which 
if I may say so is hardly known, although I myself have read it. 
I would hence like to make a suggestion to him to ask whether 
he has, to mention just a few, read or even conveniently for- 
gotten the following works, all of which have both had a very 
wide circulation and are far better known than the one suggested 
by him. They are as follows: (1) The English—Are thev 


Human? Professor Renier. (2) J Discover the English. 
Odette Kenn. (3) Oh, You English. Karaka—yYours faith- 
fully, C. HARRISON-JONES. 


Central Y.M.C.A., London. 


JOWETT’S CHRISTIANITY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—It is grievous to think that at this time of day there is 
anyone 1:ft to speak disparagingly of the intellectual honesty 
and Christian faith of Benjamin Jowett, who exercised perhaps 
the greatest influence in Oxford in the later Victorian age. 
What his contemporaries thought about him may be seen by 
the portraits of his old students, leading men in public life at 
home and abroad, which hang upon the walls of his lecture 
room. Asquith and Grey, Milner, Lansdowne and Morier 
delighted to call him Master, while in the Church Archbishop 
Tait, Bishop Temple and Dean Stanley belonged to the little 
circle of his intimate friends. 

Yet your correspondent, Rev. E. J. Bolus, speaks slightingly 
of him, because he did not think that a formal agreement with 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church should be 
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required from men who were appointed teachers of Greek or 
Chinese or chemistry in our National Universities. But that 
being the rule seventy years ago, you signed the register accor- 
dingly. 

Men with no religious convictions could append theit names 
easily enough, but it was inevitable that tender consciences 
would feel scruples before they definitely accepted a lengthy 
document, containing explicit statements about such disputable 
subjects as the sin of Adam and Predestination, the value of 


Tradition, and the good works of the unregenerate, and which - 


was compiled in the pre-scientific days of our Tudor monarchs. 
Happily, no such agreement is imposed today before the most 
competent men are allowed to teach mathematics or physiology. 

I wonder if your correspondent ever feels twinges of conscience 
when Sunday by Sunday he declares his belief that Christ 
descended into hell, that He ascended into heaven, that he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead, that he himself believes 
in the Resurrection of the body, and in the Athanasian Creed 
affirms his conviction that everyone who finds himself unable 
to accept all these statements shall “without doubt perish 
everlastingly.”.. He probably says that these are ancient 
Christian forms of belief, that he agrees with them in substance, 
perhaps he even goes so far as to say that he would like some 
expressions to be modified, but that he must be allowed liberty 
of opinion about details on which more light has been thrown 
by the scholarship of the last sixteen hundred years. 

This is quite a proper answer, and no doubt it was with that 
understanding that Jowett signed the Thirty-nine Articles. 

But we can feel nothing but contempt for the people who 
first thrust a nonentity into the post for which Jowett was pre- 
eminently fitted, and later when public.opinion demanded his 
appointment hoped that a scrupulous conscience might at the 
last moment prevent him signing the register. 

4 Queen’s Walk, Ealing, W. 5. A. J. NORMAN. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—The Rev. E. J. Bolus asks a curious question in your last 
week’s issue. On the face of it, it seems to imply that the only 
motive for attempting the imitation of Jesus is the prudential 
motive of securing the benefit of the Atonement and the hope 
of Resurrection. I cannot believe that this was meant, but 
what was printed was the following: ‘“‘ But how to begin to 
imitate Jesus without a motive? And if you give up the main 
dogma, belief in the Resurrection, and cut out the other miracles 
and explain away the Atonement, what becomes of the motive ? ” 
Certainly the guid pro quo motive disappears, and it does not 
matter if it does. It never was, and never could be, a religious 
motive. 

All really religious motives, like all spiritual and moral 
aspirations, are based upon a man’s own admiration for the 
spiritually and morally lovely, and will never be based upon 
anything else. Let us listen to John Bunyan : 

“T thought. . . "twas my duty to stand to His Word, whether or 
no He would even look at me, or save me at the last ; wherefore, thought 
I, I am for going on and venturing my eternal state with Christ: if 
God doth not come in, thought I, I will leap off the ladder, even 
blindfold into eternity, sink or swim, come heaven or come hell: 
a J esus, if Thou wilt catch me, do; if not, I will venture for Thy 

ame. 

That was written in the days when the ideas of election and 
predestination loomed large in men’s minds and hell meant 
everlasting flames. 

Without assurance that he would be a beneficiary of the 
Atoning sacrifice ; without any sure and certain hope of Resur- 
rection to Eternal Life—that was how Bunyan saw.the matter— 
being in love with the spiritual beauty of a Master who might, 
or might not own him. And I have a feeling that if Mr. Bolus 
were able to propound his question about “ motives ” to John 
Bunyan he would find a difficulty in getting his question under- 
stood.—Yours faithfully, A. IRVING MUNTzZ. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—Mr. Bolus quotes Dr. Jowett as saying of Jesus: “It 
is quite a different question whether we shall imitate Him 
in His life,” and replies: “‘ But how begin to imitate Jesus 
without a motive? And if you give up the main dogma, 
belief in the Resurrection, and cut out the miracles, and explain 
away the Atonement, what becomes of the motive ? ” 
But is this the motive? Would Mr. Bolus ignore what 
Jesus said and did, if he ceased to accept these dogmas ? 
Does he not really accept these words and deeds because 





== 





they carry conviction in themselves, or is it only -becay, 
the credentials of their Author are excellent ? 

One believes a dogma because one thinks it is true, bu 
one tries to follow a way of life because one recognises it » 
the best one knows. The belief comes from without, th 
recognition from within.—Yours faithfully, 

H. W. HEcKsTALL-Smrm, 

Chippenham Secondary School, Wiltshire. 


THE RIGHT TO LISTEN 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—A popular paper today states that, in answer to a question 
in the House yesterday, Mr. Eden confessed that he had askeg 
the French Government to suppress sponsored programms 
in English from stations in France. I have no interest in the 
matter, either as an advertiser by these means or as a listener; 
but I think that the average Englishman deeply resents such 
official interference with his liberty to do what he likes with 
the apparatus for whose possession he pays the B.B.C. 10s, 
year. His indignation grows when he hears it said that this 
action has been taken at the instance of certain newspapers, 
which fear the rivalry of radio as an advertising medium, 
This allegation is lent further colour by the manner in which 
the above paper publishes the report, for it seeks to class broad: 
casts that advertise commodities (British commodities at that) 
with the political propaganda that has emanated from Bari, a 
very disingenuous piece of reporting. 

Is it too late for this country to make it clear to the Foreign 
Office that we expect them to address themselves to the many 
great national interests that require all their attention at present, 
and not to trouble our good neighbours about relatively insigni- 
ficant matters in the interests of a small section of our Pres, 
which interests are, in this matter, opposed to those of the great 
majority of inhabitants of these islands ? 

The B.B.C. can have no interest in the matter, for, if adver. 
tisers, who pay for the bulk of the pabulum and the modicum 
of news in our popular Press, also provide our low-brows with 
the entertainment that they want, the B.B.C. can use its funds 
to put on the air that which it thinks good for us without any 
qualms that all parties are not getting what they want for their 
money. Advertisers have to conform to the wishes of their 
public !—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ELIoT WARBURTON, 

United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1, Feb. 8th. 


OPPORTUNITIES. FOR ADVENTURE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have been very interested and often not a little amused 
by the various articles and letters recently published from under 
thirty, over eighty, disillusioned nearly thirty, &c. One thing 
seems fairly plain—that most of the troubles and trials hinge 
on the personality of the writer. Success or failure will very 
largely depend on his ability to triumph over his own peculiat 
difficulties of character and environment, and to impress him- 
self, his will to be and to do, upon his surroundings, and 0 
enjoy the doing. 

Looking back on a life which has had its interest and adven- 
tures (and which I hope has still more to come) I am sure 
that the sense of an adventure comes from within oneself. An 
experience which to one man will be full of excited interest 
to another will spell mere boredom. 

I also have been a gold miner for many years and to the dis- 
illusioned one in West Africa I would say that adventure is 
usually synonymous with bad drinking-water, ill health, insect 
pests and so forth; but when you see new gold glitter in your 
pan and realise you have found a mine all the discomforts and 
the doubts will seem worth while in the wonder of your discovery. 

I do not believe that the present time offers any less chance 
of adventure or opportunity to advance oneself than past ages. 
Opportunity is often with us, at our side, but so few of us have 
the eyes to see or the patience to prepare ourselves to seiz 
the profit when it is there to hand. We are living in stirring; 
interesting times; full of great problems and questioning’ 
perhaps the most difficult and dangerous (that is to say the 
most adventurous) in History. Opportunity and adventure 
too often mean years of work, of doubt and discomfort, ques 
tionings, distrust of oneself, sometimes mere boredom. Had 
the great adventurers of our history, Drake and Frobishet; 
Raleigh, Clive and Livingstone, always good drinking-watet, 
no insect pests and even tinned food ? Now when the centuries 
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have passed we read of their great moments and their suc- 
cesses, and we forget the boredom and anxiety through which 
they passed, in the glory of their fine achievements. 

To the under thirty I would say that you have as good 
opportunity for work, success and adventure as any former 
generation, perhaps better. But it’s up to you to make your 
impress on the times you live in, and if you give up trying at 
under thirty they'll be pretty poor times, too. That will be 


fargely your fault ! . . 
But myself I do not believe that you will all give up too soon. 
—JI am, Sir, Just Forty. 


CONDITIONS IN. PALESTINE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$ir,— Whatever one’s views may be on the question of making 
Palestine a Crown Colony, as urged in your columns by Miss 
E. M. E. Blyth, it is surely necessary to be accurate in matters 
of fact. She refers to “unrestricted Jewish immigration,” 
whereas the fact is that Jewish immigration has always been 
severely restricted and sometimes even suspended. Until 
last summer it was regulated according to the economic absorp- 
tive capacity of the country, and the half-yearly estimates, care- 
fully drawn up by the Executive of the Jewish Agency after a 
thorough examination of the economic situation, of the number 
of additional workers required, was invariably drastically cut 
down by the Government. Since last summer the economic 
criterion has been suspended and immigration is restricted 
according to what the Royal Commission termed “ a political 
high level,” despite the fact that the Mandate requires that 
immigration shall be facilitated. 

Miss Blyth offers no evidence for her allegation that the 6,000 
Arab unemployed, mentioned in the Report of the Royal 
Commission, are ‘‘ the victims of land sales.” There is certainly 
no support for such a statement in the Report. On the con- 
trary, the paragraph to which she refers (on page 127) observes 
that “ industrial development has gone far to provide employ- 
ment for the Arabs who can no longer make a living on the 
land”; that the estimate of 6,000 is “‘ a very rough one ” and 
“in the circumstances and especially in view of the ‘ disturb- 
ances’ is not an alarming figure” ; and that the wages received 
by Arabs in Palestine are very nruch higher than in Syria or 
Iraq. 

As for “‘ the victims of land sales,” the Palestine Government 
made a very thorough investigation, lasting over a couple of 
years, of the question of the Arab cultivators displaced from the 
land by Jewish settlement, and undertook to accommodate 
those whose claims were found valid upon fresh holdings. 
According to the memoranda prepared by the Government of 
Palestine for the Royal Commission (pp. 37-38) the total 
number of Arab families recognised as landless was 664, and 
of these only 347 accepted the Government’s offer of settlement 
in other parts.—Yours faithfully, IsRAEL COHEN. 
-77 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. tr. 


RENT, RATES AND TAXES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—With the exception of land used in production of food- 
stuffs, all occupied land situated in this country is assessed 
for rates and taxes. at the estimated value of its occupation. 
On the other hand, all Iand left lying waste is exempt from 
assessment except only for stamp duty, when it changes 
ownership. Unoccupied land contributes not one penny to the 
cost of social services. 

Without regard to the value of the land they disfigure, 
mean buildings, advertisement hoardings, and refuse tips 
are assessed on the income they yield. Under these conditions, 
much land is kept unoccupied for its selling. price “‘ to ripen.”’ 

Reflection makes it clear that every plot of land withheld 
from occupation inflates, not only the price of all other land 
Possessed of similar advantages, but also the rates and taxes 
levied on the occupation and improvement of property.. It 
18 equally clear that, the total of these charges is in the long 


Tun subtracted from the earnings of man’s productive activities. - 


At the present time, numbers of producers and shopkeepers 
are compelled to pay more than half their earnings for rent, 
Tates and taxes. In addition to these direct overhead charges, 
they have to provide for the incidence of heavy indirect 
taxation. 


Were all property assessed on its land value instead of on 


its occupation, much land would come on to the open market, 

and land rents, rates: and taxes would be materially reduced. 

I suggest that apart from the adoption of this long over-due 

measure of reform there can be no permanent stability in our 

national economy.—Yours truly, GEORGE ALFRED GOODWIN. 
Birken, Prestatyn. 


WHAT CANADA THINKS OF BRITAIN 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your journal dated December 31st there appeared 
an article entitled ‘“‘ What Canada Thinks of Britain.” The 
writer states that in the Province of Ontario American news- 
papers are on sale almost exclusively, that American hydro- 
kings spend profits on Ontario investments in the United 
States, that there is here a body of opinion which favours 
separation from Great Britain. 

I have lived in this Province of Ontario for seventy-seven 
years, and I would like to point out that American newspapers 
are not on sale almost exclusively. Nine-tenths of the papers 
on sale are our own Canadian papers. If there are American 
hydro-kings in Ontario I have never heard of them, nor 
have I ever heard one citizen of this Province advocate 
separation. 

Another statement made is that English roses grow in 
charming gardens, but are wilted by American heat indoors. 
What is meant by American heat I know not, but I would 
point out that not even English roses are to be found in flower 
when American or any other kind of heat is required in our 
houses.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. SNowDon. 

Ottawa. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In reply to the protest of W. M. Tweedie, my omission 
of the Maritime Provinces from the article ‘“‘ What Canada 
Thinks of Britain” was owing to no disrespect for their 
importance, but solely to lack of space. As I could not (to 
my regret) personally visit these provinces, I felt I could not 
afford space to what would have been hearsay only. 

I never, of course, “‘ fancied I had seen the whole of 
Canada,” in my five months’ visit, nor did I make any such 
fantastic claim. All I did was to state the conclusions I had 
come to, from the observations I made in four of the five main 
** countries ” into which Canada is divided. I should perhaps 
have made it clear that the Maritimes were specifically exchided. 
However, I hope the warm friendliness of my feelings towards 
Canada as a whole was obvious enough, in what I did say. 
—Yours faithfully, SYLVIA STEVENSON. 

53e Queen’s Gardens, London, W. 2. 


ORANGE BABIES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Janus drew attention in your last issue to the fuss the 
British Press made over the expected birth of a child to Princess 
Juliana. I do not know why succession in the House of Orange 
should be a subject for more anxious curiosity on the English- 
man’s part than is the birth of an heir to, say, the Belgian 
throne. There may be reasons, partly historic, partly senti- 
mental. I write because 29 years ago when Princess Juliana’s 
birth was expected at least one English provincial newspaper 
(I was junior sub-editor on its staff) laid what were then 
considered lavish plans to meet the occasion, and kept its staff 
on duty far into the morning during a protracted period of 
waiting. It was my first (and most impressive) experience of 
having to gauge the interest of the British public in first tidings 
of Royal births in foreign lands. 

Other times other methods; but without doubt the same 
motive prompted the Press in 1938.—Yours faithfully, 

Highgate, N. 6. JOURNALIST. 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 

[Fo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I read, with great interest and sympathy, your correspon- 
dent’s letter about performing animals. I also had heard, on 
the Wireless, of the religious service, held at Olympia, when 
the Bishop of Willesden expressed his belief that the training 
of the animals is done by kindness. I long to feel sure that 
this really is so, but cannot help wondering if the Bishop had 
actually seen the training or not. I have been told, and would 
like very much to know if it is true, that inspectors are not 
permitted to watch the actual training of performing animals. 
A few weeks ago I saw a picture, in an illustrated paper, of a 
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bear being taught to ride a high bicycle. The animal appeared 
to be tightly muzzled and the trainer to be flourishing a stick. 
Later I saw another picture of the same bear performing in a 
great glare of light. Can it be said that the bear is really 


kindly treated or that anything but fear compels it to give this ‘ 


performance ?—Yours faithfully, CUM BLU. 
17 Pelham Crescent, The Park, Nottingham. 


CHARTERED HELPS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I entirely agree with Miss Gillbanks. Who can afford 
45s. per week for a ‘‘ chartered help” (dreadful term !) ; 
and what help, “‘ chartered” or ‘‘ unchartered ” is worth it ? 
If that is going to be the standard wage demanded of us, what 
will happen? I am the wife of a country parson. Our staff 
cost us in wages, food, laundry, &c., more than the income of 
the benefice: and I often tell my husband if they are worth 
what we pay them, then I am worth my weight in gold. If 
these same people, when called ‘‘ chartered helps,” are to be 
deemed to be worth 45s. per week, then automatically I shall 
become worth a king’s ransom: and I shall get a job at once ! 
—Faithfully yours, PARSON’S WIFE. 


MR. CREEVEY’S PENNY POST 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Sir,—Will your reviewer, E. R. Hodsoll, kindly explain his 
statement that ‘“ by 1832 Mr. Creevey is actually reconciling 
.himself to a letter’ which “ came free, with its circular red 
mark, and only a little black canal on it with ‘ Penny Post’ ” ? 
**Came,” mind you, not “‘ should come.” The penny post 
was not instituted until 1840. In 1837, vide The Times 
extracts from its files of that year, there were still violent 
assertions that payment of letters in advance was an impossible 
suggestion, and on one date The Times describes the whole 
elaborate system under which the P.O. officials dealt with 
letters and assessed the payments to be made on their delivery. 
Yours, &c., Mary M. ADAMSON. 

Combe Down, Bath. 

[A London Penny Post was established in 1680.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


PROTECTION FROM “AIR ATTACK 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Last week we in Barcelona read with the keenest interest 
your leading article stating that there was, or could be, effective 
protection against attack from the air. 

On Sunday morning, without any warning whatsoever, a 
strongly-built five-storey house was blown completely to bits 
by a heavy bomb ; nothing is left except a gaping hole and a 
lot of rubbish in Barcelona’s principal street. I do not know 
whether the inhabitants had gas-proof rooms, but in any case 
they would not have had time to enter them, nor, if they had, 
would their fate have been different in any particular. 

Half a mile away was a home for refugee children ; warned 
by the first explosions, they went into their bomb-proof 
shelter a few seconds before the house was hit by two bombs 
in rapid succession. After three days of digging, seventy-six 
children’s bodies have been recovered and twenty remain 
to find. 

I submit, Sir, that these facts deserve the attention of the 
writer of your article as well as of those who.read it.—Yours 
truly, M. E. M. HERFORD. 

Angli 39, Barcelona. 

[The fact that at Barcelona there was unfortunately not 
effective protection against attack from the air is not a proof 
that there never can be effective protection anywhere.—EpD. 
The Spectator.] 


THE MOST CIVILISED COUNTRY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—It was quite comic to see, just under the splendid article 
by Miss Lindt in last week’s Spectator, that you yourself 
had so little digested the purport of her message, that you 
called Britain ‘‘ the most civilised nation in the world.” Do 
you, Sir, measure civilisation in terms of “far flung battle 
lines, empires on which the sun never sets,” telephones per 
100 of the population, number of motors per mile of road, 
&c., or in terms of depth and width of education, absence 
of poverty and slums, Art and appreciation of beauty and 
truth ? 


ea 


Surely the Scandinavians are far better educated than 
ourselves, both as to poor and middle classes, and certain) 
they have a higher level of living among their poor. 
have outgrown Imperialism, and seek the Great and the Good 
The French are more appreciative of Art, and of Beayy 
while even poor Japs will take a 50 mile train ride to see ¢ 
blossom. To.call Britain the most civilised nation is to sink 
into that hypocrisy of which Eva Lindt accuses us and ty 
betray loose thinking about what constitutes civilisation — 
Yours truly, . M. E. Lamparp, 

2 Lexden Road, Colchester. 


ABSENTEE M.P.'s 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1R,—I was delighted to read your remarks as to the attendang 
of M.P.’s at the sittings of Parliament. When they were unpaid 
it was not easy to say much on the point, but now they receiye 
travelling expenses and salaries, the latter recently raised by 
50 per cent. by their own vote, it sliould be the duty of th 
Government to publish yearly information showing attendance 
at divisions, attendance at committees other than committe 
of the whole House. In each case there should be show, 
possible attendances, actual attendances. Constituents would 
then be able to “ ginger” their members, and members of 
the absentee order could furnish an explanation of their conduct 
and doubtless in some cases of a satisfactory nature.—Ycur 
truly, B. Scott Jones, 
15 Braxted Park, Streatham Common, S.W. 16. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND COAL 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—As an interested reader of your paper under the above 
heading in your issue of February 4th reference is made 
to the Government’s attitude on Part II of the Coal Bill 
The article states that “if the Government is disposed to 
give way . . . that Part II of the Bill fulfils a solemn pledge 
to the electorate, and that a Government which cannot over: 
ride private interests, however powerful, ill merits the name 
of National.” 

As the opposition to Part II of the Coal Bill comes not 
only from the coal industry but from some of the largest 
consumers of coal and many of the public, who strongly 
object to bureaucratic control by Parliamentary Departments, 
preferring the traditional right of appeal to the Courts, which 
are not tainted with politics, I hardly see how the words in 
the article “ ill merits the name of National ” apply. 

I am one of the public not interested financially in the coal 
industry, but who realises the greatness of this country and 
Empire has been largely the result of private enterprise and 
not the State. 

As an example of the misuse of bureaucratic power one has 
only to see the effects and results of some of the Housing 
Acts by the L.C.C. and other bodies.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, ERNEST H. LONGDON, 

Merlin’s Cottage, Tintagel, North Cornwall. 


WINTER SUNSHINE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Many of your readers must want, as I do, sun and 
warmth in January and February, and might like to know 
of this place. I arrived here on January 17th, and since then 
there has been continuous sunshine with just a slight pleasing 
tang in the air. At 9.30 a.m. it is warm enough to sun-bathe 
in one’s bedroom. Considering that there is an 18-hole 
golf course, a tennis club, a Casino, and a very pleasant bridge 
club, I am astonished not to find more people here, and I can 
only imagine it is thought that the Spanish conflict is being 
carried on in Portugal. I have no axe to grind.—I am, yours 
faithfully, A. C. Myers, Lt.-Col. 
Grande Hotel, Monte Estoril, Portugal. 


LAW-MAKING AND LAW-BREAKING 

: [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In my review of Dr. Clapham’s book in your last numbet 
there appears a most unfortunate misprint. I am made to 
refer to the safety-valve of popular law-breaking. What I 
wrote was, “of popular law-making.” I do not happen to 
regard law-breaking as a safety-valve.—Yours sincerely, 

R. C. K. ENsor. 
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BAUDELAIRE AS ART-CRITIC 


By ANTHONY BLUNT 


Tue recent exhibition of paintings and drawings by Constantin 
Guys at the Leger Galleries was an invitation to turn again to 
Baudelaire’s essay on that artist, Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne, 
one of the most penetrating comments on 19th-century painting 
and one of the most illuminating documents about the life of 
the Second Empire. Artists are traditionally considered to be 
incapable of making useful criticisms on arts other than their 
own, and though this may in general be true of the painter or 
the musician, it is only because they find difficulty in using the 
written word as a vehicle of expression, and not usually because 
they have no interesting views to express about the other arts. 
The case of writers is naturally different. They have the 
easiest means of conveying critical judgements at their com- 
mand, and though their view may be sometimes blurred by 
what is regarded as a literary point of view, they can often tell 
us much that the professional critics fail to notice. 

It would be worth while to make an anthology of the views of 
great writers on painting and the other visual arts. There would 
be great variety of material. On the one hand would be writers 
like Diderot, Stendhal, Gautier or Hazlitt, who were almost 
professional critics for the moments when they turned their 
attention to painting. By them could be placed another group, 
in which the most important figures would be Goethe and 
Tolstoy, who approach the arts as philosophers and whose 
contribution is more to aesthetics than to concrete criticism. 
Finally would come a series of writers who would in no sense 
claim to be experts in painting but who showed a remarkable 
insight into particular problems concerned with it. Among 
these Balzac would rank high with his Chef-d’Ozuvre Inconnu, 
which Cézanne wished every painter to read at least once a 
year. Proust would take a prominent place not only for his 
architectural analyses in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu and 
his translations from Ruskin, but also for the sensitiveness 
with which he compares different types of character and beauty 
with the work of different painters. We could even include 
novelists like George Eliot, whose understanding of painting 
was probably not very extensive, but who gives in Romola a 
curiously vivid and convincing picture of the Florentine studio 
of Piers di Cosimo in the 15th century, and who could not 
have described the character of Naumann in Middlemarch 
without a real feeling for the painting of the Nazarenes. 

There are many other examples, but these are enough to show 
that it is unfair to dismiss poets or novelists who write about 
painting as dabblers who do not know what they are saying. 
Moreover, the so-called literary view of critics whose chief 
concern is with arts other than painting, can be of particular 
advantage to us at a moment when we are only too much 
inclined to talk of painting in wholly abstract terms and to 
forget that it is a human activity like all the other arts. 

No poet has written more remarkably about painting than 
Baudelaire,’ He combines all the various approaches distin- 
guished above ; .and he is equally at his ease whether he con- 
Siders painting from a philosophical, a technical or a historical 
point of view. But he was not only a remarkable theorist about 
the arts ; he also had a phenomenally acute eye for spotting the 
most : significant .artists working at his time. He was, for 
instance, one of the firmest supporters of Delacroix at a time 
when the admirers of this painter were still rare. But, on 
the other hand, this did not blind him, as it did most 
of those who. loved Delacroix, to the merits of the classical 
School. He is fair if not enthusiastic about Ingres; and he 
compares Dayid’s..Death of ‘Marat to Balzac, which is: from 
Baudelaire the highest praise. These were, however, all 





painters of an older generation who had made names for them - 
selves when Baudelaire came to admire them; and it is in his 
judgement of his contemporaries that he seems to have shown 
such foresight. His friendship with Courbet is attested by the 
famous portrait, and by the fact that Baudelaire appears in the 
corner of Courbet’s big allegorical painting, L’Atelier. He 
writes with great sympathy of Daumier, and he was among the 
first to acknowledge the talent of Manet, though from the very 
first he noticed the qualities which were later to turn Manet 
almost into a fashionable artist. He also encouraged the first 
steps of Whistler. But it was in Guys that Baudelaire made 
his most interesting discovery ; for he was the first to consider 
this artist seriously, and to make some attempt to draw him 
from the retirement and the firm anonymity behind which he 
concealed himself. In this Baudelaire failed, and in the essay 
which he devoted to Guys he was compelled by the artist to 
refer to him only as M. G. 

Baudelaire regards Guys not as a mere technician but, 
as the title of the essay—Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne— 
suggests, as a man who has something to say about the life of 
his own time. He begins therefore with somie general remarks 
about the relation of the arts to history : “‘ The past is interesting 
not only for the beauty which the artists for whom it was the 
present were able to extract from it, but also as the past, for 
its historical value. The pleasure which we derive from the 
representation of the present does not depend solely on the 
beauty with which it may be invested, but also on its essential 
quality as the present.” From here Baudelaire is led to 
consider what we could learn from looking at a series of vignettes 
of the different fashions in dress which have existed. at various 
moments. ‘‘ If one were to write down by the side of the 
vignette representing cach period the philosophical idea 
about which that period had been most deeply concerned 
or excited—and each vignette will ‘inevitably call up such an 
idea—one would see by what fundamental harmony all the 
parts of history are governed.” And so it is as the painter 
of the present-past, “‘ the painter of the incidental and of all the 
eternal suggested by it,” that Baudelaire writes about Guys. 
He says of their first meeting : “‘ I saw at once that I had to do 
not exactly with an artist but with a man of the world. Here 
you must take the word artist in a very restricted sense, and 
the term man of the world in a very wide sense. Man of the 
world means a man of the entire world, a man who understands 
the world, and the mysterious and lawful reasons for its ways ; 
artist means a specialist, a man tied to his paletie like a serf 
to the soil.” « 

This view of the arts is, of course, peculiarly well suited 
to the analysis of a painter like Guys who is almost entirely 
a peintre de meurs ; but it also allows Baudelaire to see clearly 
the value and failings of other artists. It enabled him, for 
instance, to see the weakness of those Romantics, like Delaroche, 
who gave themselves up wholly to the reconstruction of an 
imaginary past ; and to express the falseness of Millet’s peasants 
in the phrase: ‘“‘ They are pedants who have too good an 
opinion of themselves.” It is also the foundation of his 
story of the German’ peasant who asked a painter to do his 
portrait sitting outside his farm in the evening, surrounded 
by his family, his cows and his farm carts. “It is essential, 
the peasant went on, that you should paint the feeling of 
satisfaction which comes over me at that moment of the day, as I 
leok round both at my family and at my wealth increased by 
another day’s work.” And Baudelaire then adds: “* Hurrah 


for that peasant ! Without knowing it, he understood painting.” 
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THE DISASTERS OF THE WAR 


The Tree of Gernika. By G. L. Steer. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d.) 

SINCE a little under a year ago, when this book by the author 
of Caesar in Abyssinia was first announced for publication, 
one had looked forward eagerly to its appearance. Later, 
when a memorable series of dispatches from the Basque front 
made such an exciting splash in The Times, and when the corre- 
spondent of that newspaper with the Bilbao Government 
eloquently denounced the German bombing of Guernica and 
Britain’s official acceptance of Franco’s Biscayan blockade, 
one realised that Mr. Steer’s forthcoming book would be 
authoritative and important rather than merely interesting. 
Excerpts from it, published in various magazines last year, 
showed that this remarkably gifted journalist not only cham- 
pioned the gallant lost cause of the Basques but suffered their 
defeat as a wound in the heart. They were as wronged and 
as guileless, he felt, as the Abyssinians; more engaging 
in character, more civilised; and they were overcome, he 
claimed, by the same enemy, whom he despises. 

He has called his book The Tree of Gernika, after the 
honoured national emblem of the Basques, which has with- 
stood ‘‘perhaps the most terrible modern war seen in 
Europe.” For vividness and power it exceeds any account 
of Goyescan disasters sent from Spain by other brilliant 
reporters—Delaprée, Delmer, Koestler or Knickerbocker. 
Impressive as the ghastly testimony of an honest eye-witness, 
it has also the emotional appeal of sensitive and highly 
colourful writing. It is a fine book, violently one-sided. 

No Englishman, who has so much in common with the 
Basque, could fail to feel keen sympathy for him in his heroic 
struggle against great odds; and Mr. Steer tells a first-hand 
harrowing story of bloodshed which not only increases our 
pity for the victims of this brutal war but can be read by 
every man and woman of our time as his or her probable 
horoscope. The reader will tend to accept his prejudice as 
very natural and will welcome the force of its expression. 
Mr. Steer was on the side that was most bombed. 

With him stood the Basques: an upright, handsome, 
friendly, God-fearing race. He watched them fight, he 
made their cause his own, he even fired a shot or two on its 
behalf. He loved them and knew their leaders well—sincere 
men, Basque Nationalists. He contrasts their simplicity 
with ‘‘the cunningness of Spain” and accepts their theory 
that they are not “like the Spaniards.” Indeed, when 
accounting for the three Basque Provinces—Vizcaya, Guipuzcoa 
and Alava—at the outbreak of the war, he mentions only the 
first two, because Alava, like Navarre, which is also Basque 
by race, supported Franco—perhaps for the same reason, 
that it “‘faces landward, towards Castile.” The Basque 
Nationalists, he insists, were not beaten by Spain (Mola, a 
Nationalist Basque, and his Requetés from Navarre), but 
chiefly by Italy and Germany in unfair fight and, secondly, 
by the cowardice of Castilian officers on the staff and Asturian 
allies in the field. Euzkadi was betrayed by Spain. . . . That 
the Basque, a brave soldier, automatically followed the example 
of his fellow-Spaniard, the Asturian, as soon as he was asked 
to fight in the Asturias does not strike Mr. Steer as revealing. 
It is a proof of local patriotism, not a sign of that besetting 
provincialism from which only one Spaniard, throughout 
history, has been free. Perhaps Mr. Steer prizes Welsh 
Nationalism above the unity of the United Kingdom. He 
certainly prefers the picturesque folly of Basque Nationalism 
to the Castilian concept of a great and single Spain. But 
Mr. Steer’s instinctive dislike of Spain outside Vasconia 
(“ Give me Hyde Park ”’) is only equal to his ignorance of it 
(he sometimes spells a Castilian word correctly—very seldom). 


This ignorance only partially spoils his book, for—apart 
from his personal experiences—his argument is humane, and 
Mr. Steer is a clever debater. He is most pungent on the 
subject of what half Europe regards as Britain’s naval inter- 
vention in the Spanish war; but even his least witty, his 
most pedagogic and propagandist sarcasms carry weight. 
His case against Salamanca is overwhelmingly strong on three 
counts: its Fascist alliance, Guernica, and the bluff of the 
blockade. He strengthens it by not dragging up Valencia’s 


circumstantial claim to have sunk Franco’s battleship ‘ Espajfia.’ 
Moreover, he bears witness that the separatist Basque Govern- 
ment was able to keep order in “ dear, dirty Bilbao”; but, 


———= 


though we may trust his statement that only 390-odd Prisoners 
were murdered there, it is hard to believe that the mog 
fiendish of these murders were instigated by a mob of thousands 
“none of whom were Basque Nationalists,” and we prefer not 
to credit his-‘* rough official” figures for executions in neigh. 
bouring territory under Franco when the present Mayor of 
Bilbao, Sr. Areilzu, has assured Claude Farrére that of 400 
men condemned in that city, only 150 were shot. 

The Tree of Gernika is a magnificent war-book, with map 
illustrations and maps; but asa “ field study ” of the Basque 
campaign it gains in immediate realism only what it loses, ag 
history, in fullness of truth. JOHN Marks, 


AN ENJOYABLE JEREMIAH 


Lament for Economics. By Barbara Wootton. (Allen and 
Unwin. 6s.) 


Mas. Wootton is at all times a stimulating and entertaining 
writer ; on the warpath she is a delight, and her Lament jg 
definitely a war-cry. The economists have, she holds, gone 
badly astray. The popular instinct to distrust them, though 
often unreasonable, is fundamentally sound. Their main 
errors are two; they have tried to make a neat, elegant science 
out of hopelessly unsuitable material, and they have unduly 
reverenced that overrated and probably transient institution, 
the market. Economic analysis may be great fun, and very 
elevating to the mind, but what practical use has it ever been? 
Faced with any concrete situation, it can only spawn a mons 
strous brood of hypotheses and hope that cetera will have 
the grace to remain paria while the interminable equilibrating 
process works itself out—which they never do. Even if they 
did, the economist lacks the data to fill in equations and 
categories. How elastic is the supposedly elastic demand for 
A? How far do costs rise—or fall—with a change of output 
in X? Even this assumes that reality corresponds to the 
competitive conditions of the economist’s first approximation, 
The economists admit it does not; at once, new indeter. 
minacies are introduced, a new chaos confronts the theorist, 
To crown all, the latest attacks on the scarcity concept make 
nonsense of the whole theoretical structure. Poor economists! 
A fitting subject for lament. 

But they deserve—says Mrs. Wootton—censure no less 
than condolence. They set up unjustifiably as scientists, 
They reject factual observation in favour of umbilical con- 
templation. Their material is hopelessly unamenable to 
experiment, or even to universally binding generalisation. 
Though they assert themselves to be purely positive, the 
norm keeps on creeping in. And what a norm! Market 
equilibrium ... Here Mrs. Wootton girds herself happily, 
refurbishes the weapons which did such yeoman service in 
Plan or No Plan, and, if anything, improves on her former 
swordsmanship. It is a temptation to lapse into uncritical 
joy—especially when she is dealing with selected passages 
from Dr. Mises, whose phraseology is certainly unfortunate. 

But the temptation must be resisted. Mrs. Wootton, 
ending her war-dance on the corpse of the market, points to 
the unpleasing remains and asks, in effect, ‘‘ Whatever may be 
the snags in a planned economy, surely you won’t deny now 
that it will be an improvement on that?”? On which claim 
the verdict remains ‘“‘ Not Proven.” ‘The economist might 
answer in terms something like these : 

‘*We don’t deny the difficulty of our subject matter, nor 
claim to answer all questions, now or ultimately. But our 
work is less sterile than you make out. Look back to our 
beginnings; but for the economists England might have 
laboured under tariff and gild restrictions for a half-century 
longer than she did. Had the politicians listened to them in 
the last fifty years there would have been no tariffs, no tariff- 
aided monopolies, no economic nationalism, quite possibly 
no Great War. If they had had their way during and immedi- 
ately after the War, there would have been no hyper-inflation, 
no astronomical Reparations, probably, therefore, no Hitler; 
no Hawley-Smoot tariff, no slump, then, on the 1929 scale. 
Compared with the great body of amply justified agreement, 
our dissensions about the Trade Cycle are lamentable, n0 
doubt, but hardly damning. So much for our methods. 

**As for the inadequacy of the market, we mostly agree 
that it is a pis aller. But you can reduce inequality by other 
means than abolishing the market; Socialism, you admit, 
can do no more than reduce it. No one claims that the market 
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covers every human need; why batter at an open door? 
And have you really studied the implication of your planned 
economy? Either it must be national, or international; if 
jaternational, how will your world-authority weigh the needs 
and standards of Americans and Hottentots, Londoners and 
Eskimos, Japanese and Scandinavians? What a job! If 
national, what likelihood do you see.of world peace and amity 
when the economic diplomats of the various National Steel 
Trusts are manoeuvring for supplies of nickel or manganese ? 
There is no guarantee—no presumptive likelihood even— 
that the directors of the planned States will be any less jingoistic 
than the Governments of today. Look at Germany ; look at 
Italy; look, for that matter, at Russia. It is pure accident 
that internationalism and collectivism have traditionally been 
found together on the Left. Bad as our present social arrange- 
ments may be, we don’t think yours the best way of improving 
them. 

“ As for whether we are scientists or not, does it really 
matter? Science is organised common sense; what else is 
economics ? If the experimental method is the criterion, of 
course we fail ; if intellectual integrity, dispassionate objectivity, 
rigorous logic determine the claim, then—subject to the 
ordinary human failings common to all mankind—we may 
hope to succeed, 

“Finally, we have enjoyed your book very much and it 
was probably good for our souls. But all the same, this par- 
ticular caravan marches on.” Honor CROOME. 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


The Churches Survey Their Task. By J. H. Oldham and Others. 
(Allen and Unwin. §s.) 
Christian Faith and the Common Life. By William Temple 
and Others. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue question about the relation of Church and State—the 
most profound in the history of Europe—has now once more 
become inescapable: it is indeed the fundamental question 
in all the political problems of our time. But it is now being 
raised. in a new form. The contemporary problem is not 
merely that the old relation between the two societies, spiritual 
and temporal, has broken down or is undergoing violent 
readjustment. If that were all, it might be quite unfair to 
describe as anti-Christian the policies of some of the totalitarian 
Governments when they might be merely anti-ecclesiastical. 
But it goes far deeper down than that. The crucial fact of 
our time, for religion and not less for politics itself, is the 
re-emergence of the Great Beast—the intolerant and exclusive 
State-Community, which acknowledges no supra-mundane 
authority and claims to be in itself the source and goal of 
every human activity. This involves not merely the old 
struggle between the prerogatives of Pope and Emperor; it 
must mean, by its own inherent logic, the attempted eradication 
of all religion which goes beyond mere pagan Caesar-worship. 
It is incompatible with Christianity. The battle was fought out 
in the fourth century, and must now be faced again in 
the twentieth, but at far greater cost and greater danger. At the 
moment all the anti-Christian forces seem to be gathering to the 
attack. It may be that the spiritual crisis through which we 
are passing in this generation may prove to be (in the Biblical 
phrase) the ‘‘ birth-pangs ” of a reborn and purer Christianity. 
But what kind of Church will emerge from it? Must it be 
a defensive institution, highly organised and self-conscious, 
dominated by the clerical mind, face to face with an all- 
powerful State? Or can it find its life again by losing it in 
a new form of Christianised community ? 

Such, in essence, was the central question which drew 
together the Conference of the Churches at Oxford during 
the summer of last year. The fact of the Conference was in 
itself significant. It was far more genuinely ‘‘ ecumenical ” 
than anything that has happened in our lifetime—embracing 
all the non-Roman Churches—and more authentically inter- 
national than anything which (as things are today) is imaginable 
in the sphere of politics. Faced with a common challenge 
the world over, the Church is becoming aware of itself as a 
trans-national society. The question at issue was seen with 
true insight—that of Church, Community and State. It is 
NO exaggeration to say that in it is involved life or death, not 
for the Church alone but for the whole world. 

Arising out of the meetings at Oxford there is being issued 
a series of volumes (two of which now lie before us) in which 





the Churches survey their task. They are documents of 
outstanding importance for all who are concerned with 
Christianity or believe that it has power to save the world. 
In the circumstances in which we now find ourselves, what 
exactly can it expect to do? Hitherto, whatever the conflicts 
of history, the general foundations of the common life, religious, 
moral and cultural, have stood fast. Today it is these founda- 
tions that have given. The traditional forms of community 
life are nearly all in flux and dissolution, with the result that 
the individual life has to a large extent “‘ gone to pieces.” 
In a world of conflict and disintegration the Church, as the 
reconciling society, should be the focus of unity and healing. 
But in such a world as this how can it be? This is the heart 
of the question faced in these volumes. What impact can 
the Church have on the common life? Under the totalitarian 
régimes the State claims the whole life of man and allows 
the Church no social function. At the same time the demo- 
cratic State with the best motives and with a liberal purpose—~ 
and, as far as can be seen, inevitably under modern economic 
conditions—is more and more absorbing into itself those 
educational and cultural enterprises formerly undertaken by 
the Churches. It looks as though the democratic State may 
develop into a secularised Church, controlling all organs of 
opinion. The result is that the Church, almost everywhere, 
seems to be insulated from the common life, able indeed to 
preach the redeeming Word but with little chance to exhibit 
in redeeming deed the love of God which its Gospel proclaims 
or to Christianise the secular fields of action. But it is in the 
world to redeem it. Here is the real crux of Christian ethics 
in the societies of the post-War world. And it is clear that 
this situation cannot be met by any mere traditionalism. 
It demands a vast effort of re-thinking and brave experiment 
by the Christian Churches—an attempt at thinking out afresh 
what is implied in their central affirmations about God and 
Man and the meaning of history, a re-orientation of their 
methods and perhaps new forms of religious ministry. ‘This 
is the thesis of the first ‘‘ survey.” In the second volume, of 
seven contributions by distinguished writers of four nationalities, 
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many of us have been demanding for 


some time.” 
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we are given a more detailed analysis of the place of religion 
in the common life, the conditions of ethical action in the world 
and the problem of compromise for the Christian conscience— 
on which the Archbishop of York writes convincingly with 
his accustomed insight and realism. 

The remaining volumes we shall describe subse juently. 
But it may be said meantime that nobody who holds any 
responsible position of leadership in a Christian community 
can afford to neglect these pregnant and searching studies. 


F. R. Barry, 


RE-ASSESSMENTS OF MARLOWE 


And Morning In His Eyes. By Philip Henderson. (Boriswood. 


12s. 6d.) 
Christopher Marlowe. By John Bakeless. (Cape. os. 6d.) 


WHEN Marlowe was stabbed to the brain at the age of twenty- 
nine, he left behind him a reputation for blasphemy, an un- 
finished narrative poem of surpassing beauty, and seven or 
eight plays, some of which were mangled by hacks before they 
reached publication. During the last fifteen years much valu- 
able work has been done on the life of Marlowe and on the 
sources of his plays, but there are tantalising gaps in our know- 
ledge and good criticism of his work is still rare. The present 
books combine biography and criticism. Both authors endea- 
vour to collect all that is known of Marlowe’s life and to provide 
a critical estimate of his plays and poems. Mr. Bakeless has, 
in addition, unearthed a few new facts. By means of the 
Buttery Book of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, he is able 
to give a more complete account of Marlowe’s residence at the 
University, and hence of his absences; and he fills in our 
knowledge of his family. His book is carefully documented, 
and it depicts the background of Marlowe’s life at Canterbury 
and Cambridge in a way that helps our understanding of the 
plays. Mr. Bakeless also throws some light on Marlowe’s 
reading, and his portrait is objective, reasonable and discreet. 

Mr. Henderson, having ‘‘ a certain feeling of kinship ” with 
Marlowe, gives a more subjective portrait. His references to 
the lewder side of Elizabethan life are not all indispensable, 
but his book is picturesque and written with plenty of gusto. 
He sometimes follows previous biographers of the poet too 
faithfully, and his. book is enlarged by much material which, 
though interesting in itself, has only a very indirect bearing on 
his subject. He tends to over-simplify Marlowe’s Machiavel- 
lianism and his attitude to religion. Like many Elizabethans, 
he brooded on the fact that policy paid, and he even professed 
to follow it; but it is probable that his sympathies were with 
its victims rather than with its exponents. He was an avowed 
atheist ; and yet, paradoxically, Doctor Faustus could only have 
been written by one who was essentially religious. The famous 
speech of Mephistophilis, defining hell as the deprivation of the 
light of God’s countenance, is as important to our under- 
standing of Marlowe’s beliefs as the allegations of Baines and 
Kyd. a 

The second half of Mr.,Henderson’s book consists of a lively 
account of Marlowe’s writings, expository rather than critical, 
which should whet the appetite of the reader unacquainted 
with them. He believes that some of the plays in the First 
Folio were by Marlowe, but he is not so dogmatic a disintegrator 
as Robertson. Neither he nor Mr. Bakeless considers the 
possibility that the two contention plays were piratical versions 


of Henry VI rather than source plays by other dramatists. 

Mr. Bakeless does not seem to have made up his mind 
whether he is writing for students or for the general reader. 
Some of his criticism is little more than literary gossip, as when 
he discusses the later history of the Faust legend, the *‘ technical 


» 


side of poetry,” and the value in cash of the rare editions of 
Marlowe’s plays. His criticism is seldom penetrating, and not 
often original ; he has an irritating habit of repeating his more 
memorable remarks ; and if his book is intended primarily for 
scholars, it is unfortunate that his references to Elizabethan 
literature should reveal ignorance of well-known facts. Lyly, 
so far as we know, did not write comedies in rhymed couplets, 
his prose style was based on earlier models, and his plays were 
written not before, but many years after, Gorboduc. Greene 
was not writing ‘‘ cheaply sensational pamphlets ”’ in 1589, but 
Euphuistic romances. Leander does not, in Marlowe’s poem, 
swim the Hellespont “nightly.” The Kit mentioned by 
Harriot was probably not Marlowe, as Mr. Bakeless apparently 


SS 






assumes. But, nevertheless, his book, because of its new 
material, will be useful to scholars. 

Mr. Henderson also makes a number of slips. He refers tp 
Sidney and Greville as atheists ; he asserts that Kyd came out 
with his allegations before Marlowe’s death ; and he SUPPosey 
that Marlowe was translating Ovid at the same time as he Was 
writing Hero and Leander: Sir Edmund Chambers, Moredyer 
‘does not say that the Joan of Arc scenes in Henry VJ were 
written by Shakespeare ; it is unlikely that Kyd had a hand ip 
The Few of Malta ; apart from the direct reference to the “ dea 
shepherd,” Phoebe’s speeches can hardly refer to Marlowe : 
and the last soliloquy of Faustus is in the 1616 Quarto Preceded, 
not interrupted, by the interpolated visions of heaven and hel 

But in spite of these flaws, Mr. Henderson’s book will fp 
appreciated by the reader for whom it is intended. In the maip 
he has been successful in his effort to produce a credible portrait 
of Marlowe against the background of his time. If Mr. Bake. 
less’ book is disappointing, it is because he has aimed higher, 
Yet it is never dull; it is the fruit of seventeen years’ work; 
and it is full of information which does help us to appreciate 
Marlowe’s plays. KENNETH Murr, 


STUART POLITICAL THOUGHT 


English Political Thought, 1603 to 1660: Vol. I. 1603 to 1644, 
By J. W. Allen. (Methuen. 21s.) 


PROFESSOR ALLEN is following up his History of Political Though 
in the Sixteenth Century with a closer and more detailed study 
of English political thinking in the next century, of which this 
is the first volume. ‘It is an excellent book and one which marks 
a discernible progress over the earlier one. The author writes 
with greater confidence and therefore exerts a stronger’ control 
over his subject; there are fewer judgements which strike the 
reader as odd, though there are still some; he writes more 
interestingly. But what is of greater importance, his whole 
approach to this very controversial period in our history, and 
his treatment of the two sides lining up for the Civil War and 
the various shades of opinion in between, are fundamentally 
right. 

It was indeed for us a very restless period, full of the pre 
liminary mutterings of the storm to come, though here it did not 
break until the very end, while over Central Europe it had already 
been raging for twenty years. Curious to think that this is 
the background of the Seventeenth Century Exhibition: of 
Rubens, van Dyck, Rembrandt—though in our own Dobson 
there are evidences of the Civil War right enough! In short, 
it was one of those disturbed periods, when men are forced to 
ask themselves searching questions about society, the nature 
and claims of authority and political obligation—times. which 
are always most fruitful of political thinking. . 

In England men’s thoughts on politics were dominated by 
the growing conflict between Crown and Parliament: A corrte- 
spondent of the Oxindens wrote home to Kent in the spring of 
1639 that things were moving to “‘ the fiery declination of the 
world”; that the King at Whitehall was ‘‘ very pensive”: 
he had reason to be. The old-fashioned way of viewing this 
conflict was asa constitutional-and religious struggle. But it is 
interesting to observe how modern historical research bears out 
the Marxist analysis. - Professor*Allen sees very clearly how the 
constitutional and religious issues were but two sides of the 
fundamental conflict of power between the monarchy and 
“the dominant and locally ruling classes,” the landed gentry 
and the town middle-class. Of course, there were éxceptions 
to this line-up; in society there always are: some sheep are 
for ever getting the wrong side of the fence. But that does not 
mean that there was not a coherent organising principle beneath 
all the surface confusion : the struggle for power. 

Professor Allen concludes: ‘“‘ There seems to be little 
ground for saying that the war resulted from differences ovef 
religion or Church government.” He adds to this: ‘“‘ There 
were many, it is true, who at the time saw it like that.” Both 
these statements of the -position appear to me to be sound. 
It is true that intellectually so much of the conflict was 
fought in religious terms ; but that was the element-in which 
men’s minds moved most easily, the medium in which they 
thought, or thought. they thought.. In fact what they fought 
for was power. Nothing expresses the real importance of 
religion to them better than Sir John -Eliot’s: revealing state- 
ment: ‘‘ Religion it is that keeps the: subject in obedience e 
—an exact seventeenth-century parallel to Marx’s. “ Religion 
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OVER THE FRONTIER 
BY STEVIE SMITH 








Who is Stevie? What is she? 
She is like 


HEMINGWAY says David Garnett 


_ GERTRUDE STEIN says the Listener 


STERNE says the Daily Telegraph 
GEORGE MOORE says John o’ London 
ANITA LOOS says the Daily Mirror 
DRYDEN says the Times Lit. Sup. 
COLETTE says Kate O’Brien 


THE MARX BROTHERS 
says Malcolm Muggeridge 


D. H. LAWRENCE says G. W. Stonier 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 
says Edwin Muir 


JAMES JOYCE say the New States- 
man and the Times Literary Supplement 


EDWARD LEAR says Vogue 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 
says the Times Literary Supplement 


EDITH SITWELL says the Granta 
PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


says the Statesman 
CARLYLE says Frank Swinnerton 


FRANZ KAFKA says the Statesman 


Well, 
what do you say? 








OVER THE FRONTIER 
BY STEVIE SMITH [7s. 64. nes] 





JONATHAN CAPE'S LIST 


CHINESE WOMEN 
FLORENCE AYSCOUGH 


‘A welcome addition to our knowledge 
of China.” The Manchester Gua-dia’ 


Illustrated 


SARUM CLOSE 


A Domestic History of Salisbury Close 
and the life and education of the Cathe- 
dral choristers for 700 years. 


DORA H. ROBERTSON 


12s. 62. net 


CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE JOHN BAKELESS 


‘Mr. Bakeless has enriched the Canterbury 
and Cambridge periods with much vivid 
detail. . . . No one has yet produced so 
full and detailed a study of his works, 
their origin and their influence.’ 


The Times Literary Supplement 10s. 6d. net 


THE SILVER BRANCH 


selected with an introduction by 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
‘This anthology should prove a useful 


introduction to the heroic and early 
Christian poetry of Ireland.’ 


The Times Literary Supplement Ss. net 


A CHILD UNDER SAIL 
ELIZABETH LINKLATER 


Mrs. Linklater, who is Eric Linklater’s 
mother, sailed with her parents on many 
voyages. Heraccount of life on the wind- 
jammers is vivid and altogether delightful. 


Ts. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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is the opium of the people.” Professor Allen makes the 


point that the gentlemen of the Commons: sensed: in Galvinistic-- 


theology a bulwark against Catholicism, which they most 
feared. I think he underestimates the extent of the country 


gentleman’s actual knowledge.of Calvinism ;.~I* have been- 


surprised by the part played by Calvin’s works in their reading 
at the university and at home. That and the common law 
provided them with their ideology, a weapon with which 
to fight. One does not have to take their reasons for thinking 
what they did at their face value; Professor Allen is forced 
to comment again and again, as indeed any student of political 
thought is bound to, that men. think what it is to their interest 
to think. Nor is it difficult to understand the practical im- 
portance of the Church in the struggle, for he points out very 
well that whichever side controlled the Church controlled 
the pulpit, the seventeenth-century equivalent of the Press 
and propaganda, departments which bulk so largely in modern 
political conflict. 

On all these issues Professor Allen’s treatment is an excellent 
example of modern research: none of the ridiculous denigra- 
tion of the monarchy, of Laud and the divine-right school, 
nor the absurd cracking-up of the egregious Coke and the 
common lawyers, of Parliament and the Puritans so dear to 
nineteenth-century Liberals. He realises, as we all do now- 
adays, that from the historical point of view there was much 
more to be said for the monarchy and its defenders ; it stood 
upon the ancient traditions, it had the past on its side; the 
trouble was that it had not the future: that in politics is fatal. 
As was to be expected, there is a very just treatment of Laud 
and the Caroline divines, and some excellent studies of such 
agreeable figures as Hales and Chillingworth, Falkland and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, such sceptical persons as John 
Earle and Burton. (“‘ We keep our madness still, play the 
fool still. . . . You shall find us all alike, much at one, we 
and our sons’’); and there is the Catholic Fitzherbert, a 
sympathetic figure, who bases his plea for authority upon 
“‘ the imbecility of man’s wit”: a strong position that. The 
discussion of the earlier political writings of Milton, however, 
does not display what a more penetrating psychology would 
reveal. 








is Astrology _ scientific ; . Phrenology 
sound ; Palmistry a fraud ? 


WHAT is the Fourth Dimension ; the 
argument of Perpetual Motion; the 


evidence of Theism ; the prospect of 
Immortality ? 


ARE ithe findings of Science certainty 
or doubts ? 


These and other imperative questions are 
dealt with in this important book in which 
an expert answers the vital questionings of 
modern youth. 


OBSESSIONS AND CONVICTIONS 
OF THE HUMAN INTELLECT 


F. W. WESTAWAY 
Author of “THE ENDLESS QUEST,” etc. 


Illustrated 10/6 net 
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It is surprising to find Professor Allen quoting Dr, Johnso, 
-as-the.author-of the-lines;“* For forms of governnrent tet fook 
contest ; whate’er is best administered is best.” Of cong 
they are Pope’s.» And there are far too many misprints t0 be 
altogether pleasing-in a work of learning, though we can 
regret that (p. 241) which cites Aubrey’s “ Brief Lives re 
his “ Brief Loves.” A. L. Rows, 





LADY INTO WOMAN 


The Lady of the White House. An Autobiography by Eleangy 
Roosevelt. (Hutchinson. 1§s.) 


PoLiTIcAL scandal plays a greater part in American thay 
it does in British life and the great outdoor and indoor spor 
of personal abuse of the rulers of the nation has never found 
more zealous devotees than among the American rich during 
the last four years. Mrs. Roosevelt must be conscious of 
this, for not even a president’s wife can escape the common 
human destiny~and have no candid friends. She mug 
also be conscious that her own life has been searched for 
missiles to throw at her husband, but in all this engaging book 
there is no bitterness, though a good deal of sadness. (Therear, 
however, one or two pointed references to her husband’s com. 
petent handling of his own business affairs which may be directed 
against one form of attack on his character and abilities.) By 
this is no apologia, either for the President or for the Firgt 
Lady of the Land. _ It is an account of the development of g 
girl connected with most of the leading New York families and 
niece of the President of the United States, from being a stiff, 
puritanical and excessively house-conscious young lady into 
the mother of a large family, the wife of a rising politician 
and more important, into a woman with her own political 
and social views, with her own career and her own ambitions, 
Those ambitions, it is true, have run in the main along the 
same general.lines as her husband’s. Mrs. Roosevelt does not 
discuss her conversion from the stern Republicanism of her 
own to the equally resolute Democracy of her husband’s 
branch of the family, although she does refer to her distress 
during the War when “‘ Uncle Ted ”’ was so bitter an opponent 
of the Wilson administration while her husband was one of 
its most prominent younger members. 

The chief charm of this book arises from the candour with 
which the story of this development is told. The candour is not 
of the common type put on the market with such gusto today. 
A great deal of Mrs. Roosevelt’s life is, she obviously thinks, her 
own business. The public already knows a great deal about the 
sudden collapse of her husband’s career, when it was full of 
promise, under the stroke of infantile paralysis. What Mrs. 
Roosevelt tells us here is that her husband’s terrible illness 
made serious difficulties with her mother-in-law, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, and with her own daughter, Anna. And these 
difficulties, human and natural, are described with a simplicity 
which may shock many to whom the family secret is more 
important than the family, but which will, one may be certain, 
shock no one whose distress or approval can make any difference 
to the woman Mrs. Roosevelt has become. The same candour 
makes Mrs. Roosevelt’s account of her childhood touching 
and convincing. Her father drank (and students of American 
political scandal will remember that no slander so infuriated 
Theodore Roosevelt so much as a suggestion that he shared 
his brother’s weakness). Her mother died young, soon followed 
to the grave by her husband, leaving his children to the care 
of a grandmother who did her best but, her granddaughter 
thinks, made mistakes both for herself and for her family. It 
is because this candour has been and will be used as a stick 
to beat Mrs. Roosevelt with that it is worth comment. There 
is here no exhibitionism, only human courage and honesty. 

Happily most of Mrs. Roosevelt’s book, like most of her 
life, has been full of useful and happy work not of tragedy. 
It is a woman’s book and like her column ‘“‘ My Day ”’ is full 
of children’s illnesses and birthday parties and other domestic 
small talk. A great deal of the book, indeed, is in content, 
though happily not in style, like the more trivial type of royal 
biography. But not only are trifles like this liked by millions, 
they ‘also help to build-up that self-portrait which is here com- 
posed with such honesty, charm and, at times, naiveté. Among 
the many mistakes in political tact and manners made by 
the American upper classes in recent years must rank very 
high the innocent assumption that the boundless energy and 
independence. of . the -President’s...wite .shocked..Main- Street 
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FABER AND FABER NEW BOOKS 





The Book of the Month 
The Healing Knife 
a Surgeon’s Destiny 


GEORGE SAVA 





My House in Malaga 


SIR PETER 
CHALMERS MITCHELL 





200,000 Feet on Foula 


a new kind of travel book 


MICHAEL POWELL 





Conquest of the Past 


PRINCE HUBERTUS 
LOEWENSTEIN 





A New American 
History 
W. E. WOODWARD 





Crime and the 
Community 
LEO PAGE 


author of Justice of the Peace 












¥%& ‘Evening Standard’ February Choice. 

¥e Book Society Recommendation. 

‘So undeniably true, so surprising in its details, and so 
wildly improbable, that it holds the reader from the first 
page to the last. Adventures come to the adventurous, 
but surely there can be few men alive who have seen 
and done and suffered more.’— Times Lit. Supp. 8/6 


te Sir Peter, late Secretary of the Zoo and now candi- 
date for the Scottish Universities by-election, lived in 
Spain until his arrest and narrow escape from execution 
at the fall of Malaga. He tells the whole breathless story 
of peace and war in what is perhaps the truest picture of 
the Spanish tragedy that has appeared. 8/6 


ie The story of the making of THE EDGE OF THE WORLD, 
one of the really great films of recent years. ‘Extraordinary 
interest—goes with a breathless tempo.’—The Times. 
‘Holds the reader from beginning to end.’—Evening 
Standard. With 32 illustrations. 12/6 


oY Prince Loewenstein speaks for all who seek to under- 
stand and to improve the world in which we live. ‘A 
valuable book—reveals a most interesting personality.’— 
Yorkshire Post. ‘Its outstanding features are intelligence, 
independence, and a passionate hatred of Nazis.’—News 
Chronicle. Illustrated. 15/- 


Kl lere at last is the book everyone has been asking for. 
It is new because it follows neither American nor English 
academic notions, but really tells a true story of what 
actually happened. A grand, swiftly moving and impor- 
tant volume. 12/6 


* ‘None of us can afford to leave his book unread.’— 
Spectator. ‘Invaluable for all those who desire to follow 
the passage of the Prison Reform Bill—abounds with 
interesting comment and useful suggestions.—/larold 
Nicolson: Daily Telegraph. “The great value of this book 
lies in its first-hand information.’— Times Lit. Supp. 12/6 








Excellent Intentions 


Mr. Hull’s best mystery The Murder of My Aunt. 


The Property of a Gentleman 


‘Recalls Galsworthy.’—Daily Telegraph. ‘To the last page he retains a firm grasp of his 


unusual materials.’—Glasgow Herald. 


The Showman 


A fine story of circus life by the author of Zhe Gambler, 


The War in the Marshes 


The first novel of a new and very interesting young writer. 


A Stranger Myself 


By the author of Come Dungeon Dark. 










RICHARD HULL 
Just Published. 7/6 


RICHARD ULLMANN 
8/6 NEW 
ANNE MEREDITH T a + 
Just published. 8/6 NOV ELS 
ROBERT YOUNG | 
Just Published. 8/6 


J. A. COLE 


Just published. 7/0 
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as much as they did Park Avenue. Most Americans were 
glad that the Lady of the White House remained Eleanor 
Roosevelt. They might laugh at her from time to time, but 
not often. To borrow an Americanism applied by Mrs. 
Roosevelt to someone else, the average American thought 
and thinks of her as ‘‘a lovely person ” (a phrase which has 
no aesthetic implications). And among these millions of 
admirers are hundreds of thousands who think of her as the 
loyal wife of a dangerous and wicked man! Mrs. Roosevelt 
hints that she is going to continue her story. It is to be hoped 
she will ; many more pretentious books are less useful and less 
entertaining. D. W. BroGan. 


SALUTE TO ADVENTURERS 
The ey 9 Circumstance. By Harold Dearden. 
12s. 6d. 


) : 
The Healing Knife. By George Sava. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


LET it be said at once that the word adventurers is here used 
in its old, straightforward, Marryat, Ballantyne, and Elizabethan 
sense ; and Dr. Dearden’s autobiography is so completely frank 
that he will probably not mind the suggestion that he was 
born, remained, and is doubtless still an adventurer in this 
particular sense. As a junior member of a prosperous Lanca- 
shire mill-owning family, Dr. Dearden almost necessarily 
acquired the habit not perhaps of taking people at their face 
value—since he is also rather astonishingly a professional 
psychologist—but at any rate of remaining quite undazzled 
by their social or any other sort of eminence. 

It was a household of tonic influences but also of certain 
domestic strains and stresses that even entangled him, as a 
small boy, into playing the unwilling detective upon one 
well-loved parent on behalf of the equally well-loved other. 
This and a further episode endowed him with a precocious 
insight into some of the more intimate sources of human 
unhappiness, and had the result, amongst other things, of 
inducing in him a passion for physical culture and a phase, as 
he describes it, of rather priggish puritanism. This very 
quickly melted away at Cambridge, where he arrived loaded 


——Sir Walter 
Citrine’s 
I SEARCH FOR 
TRUTH IN RUSSIA 


in a revised and enlarged 
POPULAR EDITION 
3s. 6d. net 


(Heinemann. 

















A new final chapter covers events in Russia 

during the last year, the recent trials and the 

501 executions that took place between July and 

September, with table of crimes and dates and 
places of execution. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF 
RAW MATERIALS 


by Herman Kranold. 15s. net. 

It is a first review of all the important facts and 

a discussion of the inferences to be drawn from 

them. The book is published opportunely, in 

view of the stress which the recent Van Zeeland 
report has laid upon this subject. 
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with muscle and an expert in the art of wrestling; and jt 
was these advantages that led him into a wholly Borrovian, 
and delightfully told, experience as an amateur member of a 
travelling circus—star-lit, as far as he was concerned, by the 
attractive sister of the show’s male monstrosity. 

From Cambridge the London Hospital claimed him; ang 
here again—apparently voluntarily—he lived for a month og 
his wits; making all sorts of friends, in an East End dosshouyge. 
Anybody who knew the Whitechapel and Wapping of those 
days will appreciate his sojourns under their midnight roof 
while he acquired the art of midwifery ; and there is a macabre 
story of-one of his fellow-students and another that might 
have -been, but happily was not, that are evidences, though 
they ring fundamentally true, of Dr. Dearden’s artistry, 

Finally there is the episode of Kitty, fallen from virtue, 
whom he determined to redeem, but not until he had tested 
the truth of her story by journeying to the West of England 
and interviewing her alleged first seducer. Having verified 
this point, he ultimately married her,.with his arm in a sling 
a3 the result of a boxing match on the previous night ; qualified 
as a doctor; bought a small practice in the West End of 
London ; discovered in himself, as Axel Munthe had done, 
the mysterious It-that collects patients as_a magnet ; lost his 
wife after a further tragic discovery and a pathetically brief 


life together, and found in the outbreak of the War, where | 


the book ends, a gateway to forgetfulness and new adventures, 
His book, of course, lays itself open to the charge of an almost 
devastating disregard of the usual privacies. But he has 
deliberately laid down his own canons and, in the opinion of 
one reader at least, these are more than justified by the humanity 
and wisdom, to say nothing of the gusto, that blow through 
its pages. : 

By contrast there is a curious flatness about the adventures 
pseudonymously narrated by Mr. George Sava, although in 
themselves they are at least as num:rous and far more desperate 
and exotic. They begin in an atmosphere of slaughter and 
firing-squads and tell the story of a derelict boy, the son of 
a distinguished Russian family, overwhelmed in the revolution, 
Wandering about Europe, with the ultimate goal of becoming 
a surgeon in England, he managed to pick up his medical 
and surgical training in four different countries. In Sofia 
and Paris he was by turns a stoker, a dancer, a fortune-teller, 
and a waiter. He won a Mussolini scholarship in Italy, 
successfully performed a forlorn-hope operation in Germany; 
and it is abundantly clear that, during these years, Mr. Sava 
did in fact live an epic. But, perhaps because it is written 
in an unfamiliar language, his book does less than justice to 
its raw material. It is at least a document, however, of that 
Russian dispersal which was one of the strangest spectacles of 
post-War Europe, and a testimony to the courage and endurance 
of its author. H. H. BAsHForp. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


Astrophel: or the Life and Death of the Renowned Sir Philip 
Sidney. By Alfred H. Bill. (Cassell, 15s.) 

‘** Tus is that Sidney who as Providence seems to have sent 
him into the world to give the present a specimen of the 
ancients so it did on a sudden recall him and snatch him 
from us as more worthy of heaven than of earth.” Just as 
today we might speak of some especially noble spirit as more 
worthy of the -Elizabethan age, so did the Elizabethans look 
upon Sir Philip Sidney as a ‘‘ specimen of the ancients.” 
He is one of those few historical characters of whom as we 
read ever more extravagant praise, we may begin to wonder 
whether he is not a little too good to be true. What super- 
human gifts can they have been which won the praise of 
Essex, Cecil, and Leicester, and the love of Fulke Greville, 
of Walsingham, of William the Silent, of Edmund Spenser? 
What sort of man could it be for whom all England went 
into mourning for many months ? 

Sir Philip Sidney was less than thirty-two years old when 
by an act of great gallantry and rashness he threw away his 
life. He had never filled any position of the first importance, 
though he was Master of the Ordnance and Governor of 
Flushing at his death. Yet he left upon his age a mark that 
three centuries have not effaced ; and his memory is unstained 
by a single word of malice or dispraise. He was an admirable 
scholar and poet; he was the author of a romance which, 
though unread today, profoundly influenced the literature 
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Sunday Times 


is the 


Best-Informed Sunday Newspaper 


BECAUSE OF 


The accuracy of its Home 
and Foreign News. 


The political surveys by 
** Scrutator.” 


Literary criticisms by 
Desmond MacCarthy and 
other distinguished book 
reviewers, 

Weekly essay by E. V. Lucas. 

The causerie, ‘“ Men, 
Women and Memories,” by 
** Atticus’; personal gossip 
in ** The Town,” and ‘* Court 
and Society.” 


Dramatic criticisms by 
James Agate and film criti- 


cisms by Sydney W. Carroll. 
News of the Theatre by 
Richard Clowes. 


Weekly articles by Ernest 
Newman, the foremost of 
English writers on Music. 


Contributions on Art by 
Eric Newton. 


Weekly articles for Women 
by “Pandora” and H. Pearl 
Adam. 


The excellent sports pages 
with special reports on Rugby 
by D. R. Gent. Other sports 
and games are dealt with by 
experts. 
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of the next century; all men of learning, whether in religion, 
science, or philosophy, looked upon him as a friend and 
equal. Yet if his talents ended there, one might say that 
in an age of men like Ascham and Bacon he was not unique. 
But Sidney was as well a successful diplomatist who won 
golden opinions all over Europe; he was a fine horseman 
and swordsman, and prominent in every field of sport from 
the tournament to the tennis-court; he was a soldier not 
only superlatively brave, but able and farsighted. If he had 
any deficiencies, it was possibly as a lover; yet he wrote 
some of the most passionate sonnets in our language. 

Was all this manifold perfection, one wonders, merely 
due to some chance of birth or breeding? It is the duty 
of his biographer to face this challenge, to try to penetrate 
beneath his ‘“‘lovely and familiar gravity,’ and to find 
whether his secret lay in himself or in some lucky star. 
Sir Philip Sidney’s present biographer, Mr. Bill, handles 
his subject with much ability and charm. His book is so 
well written and polite, his admiration is so quietly and well 
expressed, that all doubts are set at rest, and the conviction 
grows that Sidney was really, in himself and not merely in 
his setting, a peerless and incomparable man. He was far 
from owing any immense advantage to his birth: nor was 
his death the end of a career that might have waned ingloriously. 

Least of all did he owe any debt to Queen Elizabeth. She 
had behaved abominably to Sidney’s father, and she behaved 
quite as ill towards the son. And over his treatment .of 
Elizabeth, it is necessary to criticise an otherwise admirable 
author. Mr. Bill subscribes to a convention which now 
appears to be becoming common form among all writers 
who deal with this particular period. That is to say, that 
after he has devoted two pages to an encomium upon Eliza- 
beth’s ‘‘ statecraft’’? and sense of duty, he thinks himself 
at liberty to sprinkle the rest of his book with instances of 
her incompetence, obstinacy, irresolution, ingratitude and 
want of discrimination. Opinions may differ about her 
merits, but it is hard to see how she can have it both ways. 
In her dealings with the Sidneys, at all events, she showed 
herself singularly unworthy of such servants. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 








The joke is on us 


if we persist in thinking that the 
threat to our own exports and imports 
is Britain’s only concern in the Japanese 
war. It is easy to forget that Canada 
too has big interests in the Pacific, and 
that we shall thus have some awkward 
local problems to face, if the war 
spreads east. 

Canada, the Pacific and War, by 
WittiAM STRANGE—a publication of 
the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs — presents the first accurate 
analysis of the whole question. No 
one who wants properly documented 
information about the present conflict 
should omit to read this. It is, most 
emphatically, an important book— 
and not a dull one, either. 

Canada, the Pacific and War. 

7s. 6d. net. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH? 
Summer Moonshine. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Jenkins, 78. 64) 


THERE is, I think, a more than technical significance jp the 
fact that this is the first English edition of Mr. P. G. Wode. 
house’s latest novel. Bibliographers and students of thar 
dark subject “‘ Anglo-American Firsts’ will appreciate the 
point of the italics. So, too, will collectors of Wodehoy, 
first editions. For this is the second and not the first printiy 
of Summer Moonshine. The novel was first published in 
New York several months ago, in the autumn of last year, 

This is a fact which even its most frivolously-minded English 
readers ought, I believe, to know; not because of its biblio. 
graphical interest, but for a more general and more importay 
reason. For it suggests that the novel was written to appeal 
primarily to an American public. The assumption may 
be incorrect; but it seems to me to be supported by both 
external and internal evidence. Mr. Wodehouse has a lary 
following in the United States and he has lived there a grey 
deal in recent years. In his latest novels and stories, mor. 
over, what one may call the American “‘ content ” has tended 
to increase. Mr. Mulliner, for example, has regaled ‘The 
Angler’s Rest’ with tales from Hollywood; Laughing Gy 
was wholly concerned with goings-on in the Beverley foothills, 
I do not wish to overstress this point, for it is a long tim 
since Mr. Wodehouse began making capital, so to speak, 
out of the legendary American millionaire ; and it is certainly 
ages since Bertie Wooster first visited New York. Ther 
have always been plenty of straws to show which way the 
wind has been blowing. 

In Summer Moonshine, however, it is not a question of straws 
but of the whole rick. In other words, it is only too obvioys 
which way the wind is blowing. ‘That happy balance between 
tradition and experiment, coronets and coronas, the aristocracy 
of the old world and the aristocracy of the new, which Mr, 
Wodehouse has hitherto preserved by careful intermarriage 
and timely loans has at last been shaken. A _ horrible cat 
has jumped out of the bag and broken the golden bowl. Mr. 
Wodehouse has turned one of the stately homes of England 
into a “residential establishment” and brought over four 
Americans to see the fun. It is this that leads me to suppose 
that it was principally his transatlantic public he had in mind 
when he decided to betray the class which has depended upon 
him for its fantastic existence. 

There are, it is true, mitigations. Walsingford Hall is in 
Berkshire and its owner is a mere baronet. It is possible 
that Mr. Wodehouse would not wish his readers to suppose 
that what happens to baronets living in Berkshire and reduced 
circumstances could ever happen to the lords of the Welsh 
Marches, or, for that matter, to members of the Drones Club. 
One would feel happier for an assurance that Lord Emsworth, 
for instance, is not doomed to Sir Buckstone Abbott’s fate, 
Then, again, Walsingford Hall is, in consequence of lavish 
rebuilding in the Etruscan-Gothic mode of the ’eighties, an 
exceedingly hideous pile—a cross between a French chateau 
and a looney-bin. Mr. Wodehouse evidently hopes to spare 
his readers’ feelings at the passing of a great house by making 
it as ugly as he can. But can one be sure that this is not 
the thin end of a wedge which will ultimately undermine 
the walls of Blandings Castle? I have an uneasy feeling 
that even the immarcescible summer sunshine which bathes, 
with undiminished brilliance, the neighbourhood of Walsing- 
ford Parva, is designed to lull one into a sense of false security. 
The opening paragraph begins as if nothing ever had, evet 
could disturb the established order of Mr. Wodehouse’s 
world : 

It was a glorious morning of blue and gold, of fleecy clouds and 

insects droning in the sunshine . . . rabbits frisked in the hedge- 
rows. Cows mused in the meadows. Water voles sported along the 
river-banks. 
The pastoral convention to which Mr. Wodehouse conforms 
as strictly as an eighteenth-century poet is, in this case, eye 
wash. Very soon one finds that there are serpents in the 
grass, as well as cows; and that the river-bank shelters a1 
American process-server, as well as voles. 

Mr. Bulpitt, the gentleman in question, is an extremely 
comic figure and almost reconciles one to Sir Buckstone’s 
misfortunes and to the two young wisecracking Americats 
and their formidable stepmother. He is the central figure 
in a plot of the most exquisitely patterned complexity. What 
is to be deplored, I feel, is that Mr. Wodehouse has sacrificed 
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CX New Books ? 


The Founder of Borstal 


plain 
SIR EVELYN F 
| RUGGLES-BRISE speaking 


tant Compiled by SHANE LESLIE THE CHOSEN INSTRUMENT 
Pee This is a skilful Memoir of Borstal’s Founder compiled 


















































ho from letters and recollections supplied by the family and Some people profess to see in the anrophene ° 
lap incorporating some sections of Sir Evelyn’s own unpub- particularly diabolical instrument of war because 
great lished autobiography. With 8 Illustrations. 9s. it can be used against the civil population. In 
wt their minds war was a thing for soldiers and 
~ sailors who were professionally trained. Pre- 


re sumably their assumption is that soldiers and 
hills, DENMARK — at — being killed in war. 
time e chance of an early and violent death is one 
tn IN HISTOR t of the articles of their avocation. But the civilian 


“here : 1 is different, they argue. He has a right to survive 
r the by J. H. S. BIRCI such untimely fates and go his way in peace 
ii “He has dealt ge iged with ~, most gpa yr until death in a less calculated form overwhelms 
; topics. Those who seek accurate information will fin ‘lg 7 ee ; : 
vious it without difficulty.”°—Manchester Guardian. Maps and him—preferably in bed at a ripe old age. 
ween Illustrations. 15s. The aeroplane has upset the comfortable 
Be theory that the professional sailor and soldier 





are paid to be killed so that their brothers and: 
+ cat sisters can live in peace. 


S WE ARE Thank God it has. 


If war had not been so coldly professional, if 


four 
pose OBSERVED the politicians, the lawyers, and the merchants 





nind had had to take the front line instead of issuing 
"7 by W. J. BLYTON the decrees and taxing the people and meeting 
is in “This inspiring book is a reflex of all he has read —a the bills of the soldier and sailor in the past, 
sible mirror of our national tendencies. It is a sheer joy and there would be less of this craven fear of the. 
he altogether good for the soul.”—Dr. J. M. BuLLocH in aeroplane, and there would be far less risk of 
uced the Evening Chronicle. 7s. 6d. : j 
Telsh war stalking the world once more. 

‘lub, But now politician, lawyer, merchant, their 
re wives and children are all on the same footing 


: EDEN i 
= PHILLPOTTS’S THE CHOSEN INSTRUMENT 


hing : Sen as the soldier, sailor, and airman. In fact, their 
not on er footing is not as good, for they have not the 


rs DARK HORSES means to hit back. And there is nothing so com- 





:, .; ing in Ww the knowledge that if a fellow 
es “His magic is to keep close to life and the book is cheerful, a a ne h - eee 
“ie wise, and one of the most delightful he has written.”— shoots at you you can shoot back at him. 
_ Times Literary Supplement. Ts. 6d. The: people of the British Isles must be pre- 
se's pared to face the music. All of them! No 
exceptions. All in it, willy-nilly. So what are 
and 


they going to do about it? 


rms 


eye: by RICHARD FINDLAY 
=... 7 CHOSEN 


This is a volume of stories of exceptional merit. 





; an 
comprise adventures on land, at sea and in the air; they I N STR 3 M EK NT 
di were written in many parts of the earth and are instinct pi 
, with their author’s own vivid personality, 7s. 6d. , 
ee CAPT. NORMAN MACMILLAN 
"ans * * All prices are NET. : ’ 
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his unique talent for making Englishmen talk nonsenge in 
SUY ATTA TTA, UALR AT AAA TRA TAVIS order to show that he can make Americans talk their 
: am | jargon. There is too much American slang in this noyg 
and too little Wodehouse. This, and the fact that Mr 
Wodehouse has broken faith, if only temporarily, with th 


° = ; nobility and gentry are sufficient cause for anxiety, 
When China Unites : anxiety which will not be allayed until he gives proof in a 


A} ; that all’s well at Blandings and that Jeeves is still in his Jgip 
HARRY GANNES. A history of Until then one’s laughter is bound to be tempered With a 


China’s struggle for National In- 8 Remncrlgne stewing om H 
dependence, 1840-1938 ; a detailed, ee eee re 7 hae 


factual, yet dramatic account of the : BALLETS OLD AND NEW 

events leading up to the present , 

é 5 é “eae ; Complete Book of Ballets. By Cyril W. B 2 
situation, by the author of Spain in ry ite — 
Revolt. With 3 maps. 8/6 m™ | Tus is, I believe, Mr. Beaumont’s fiftieth book on ballet, 

: He is, for the most part, a monument of accuracy and of 
: painstaking research, while the ease and stilted fluency of his 
Bio-Politics : style belongs to the common Victorian dignity of his thought, 


All phenomena, whether extraordinary or banal, are treated 
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MORLEY ROBERTS. ‘I place it 
by the side of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations. There is no doubt that 
Bio-Politics is a stern and uncompro- 
mising search for reality in the 
conditions and factors which deter- 
mine the life and health of nations.’ 
—sSIR ARTHUR KEITH in the Observer. 
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by him in a careful, reserved but untroubled manner. He jg 
neither in danger of probing too deep nor of foundering in 
shallow waters. Were it otherwise, the present work, for 
instance, would have failed. It is fortunate, I mean, that 
his categories are simple and his penetration limited by concrete 
facts. For no one will ever know, in any profound sense, 
what old ballets were like, any more than in the future would 
they know what modern ballets were like from Mr. Beaumont’ 
descriptions. In both cases he has given us the scenarios 


aaa al aval al alata’ aval a¥ al al alt, 
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15/- : and a host of interesting facts. In this way we do at moments 
reach a kind of comprehension of those ballets even if it is 
a severely limited one; and certainly from this marathon 
book, as from no other, the balletomane gains a certain confused 
perspective of his subject. Under the headings of chore 
graphers we are given the scenarios of some hundred ballets 
of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (it is a pity 
that Noverre and Gardel are omitted), and almost as many 
scenarios of our own epoch. In addition there are notes on 
first performances drawn from the Press, as well as biographical 
details of choregraphers and of some dancers. These data 
are well presented. 

Here are some of the considerations that they have sug- 
gested to me. First, the feebleness of the old Press notices 
are well matched by those of our own day. It is astonishing 
how minute is the expenditure on ballet of analytic power. 
Of one dancer after another, we read of her vivacity, her 
agility, her magnificent mime, her ethereal lightness and so 
on. We can rarely visualise their more subtle distinguishing 
traits any more than we can those of the ballets in which they 
act plays which will be found good appeared. For the truth is that only when analysis takes 
propaganda as a result of being as its object the music-movement interrelationship, may the 
good entertainment, which provide : essence of a dance be conveyed by words. This approach 

has rarely been attempted. The result is that all causerie 
on ballet clings to the same old props, such as what Sarah 
Bernhardt said on a therefore famous occasion, some remark 
concerning the thirty-two fouettés in Swan-Lake, or one 
to the effect that Giselle is Hamlet among ballets. Moreover, 
‘ is ; lack of real knowledge concerning the past causes our basic 
The Dog OQwner o Guide , distinctions to be most hazardous. Thus, we _ confidently 
= contrast the ‘‘ Romantic ballet”? of Taglioni’s period with 
ERIC FITCH DAGLISH. This : the ballets before her time, supposedly dedicated to classical 
well-known book is a general intro- 4 mythology. There is some ground for this contrast but 
duction to the whole dog world, it is not great. Spirit figures belong to only some of Taglioni’s 
ond is hese otmeed in a new ballets, while the pastoral-cheated-love theme appears to 
diti Witd, -aeealicuss apy be perennial, characteristic both of the late eighteenth and of the 
Coen. we 4 nineteenth century from beginning to end; and so also 
photographs of 60 breeds. 6/- are the exotic mises-en-scéne for such plots. One more 
instance. It is always assumed that the classical ballet achieved 
a unique state of stereotyped manufacture in the days of 
Petipa; and this is assumed for two reasons only. One 
is that Fokine led a revolt against it, another that we have 
in this case some copious data of how Petipa and Tchai- 
kowsky constructed a ballet. But we do not know how old 
P or how prevalent such methods were. 
BY WILLIAM CORCORAN Mr. Beaumont’s immense labours are founded on these 
is the title on everyone’s lips piteous foundations. Invaluable as is his research, he cannot 
himself be said to have advanced the aesthetics of ballet. 
SECOND LARGE PRINTING ‘ : Zeus has nodded rarely. An account of the all-important 
(for an estimate of Massine) Cimarosiana is lacking : an enchaine- 


5 ment that belongs to the fourth part of Présages has been trans- 
III 10 f ent NAAAAAAAAAAAAANAAAAAAAN posed by Mr. Beaumont to the third. ADRIAN STOKES. 
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A Fire in the hitchen 


FLORENCE WHITE. The auto- 
biography of a cook. ‘Her efforts 
to make a living for herself make 
fascinating reading, and her book 
should be an inspiration to most 
women.’—The Times. 10/6 


Prospectuses of the above from Dents, 10 Bedford St, W.C.2 
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Ten Peace Plays 
Edited by R. H. WARD. Ten one- 
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a wide variety of approach to the 
question, and minimize production 
difficulties and expense. 5/- 
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This Man Murray 


AN AMERICAN LOVE STORY 
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320 pp. 
The Listener: “Astonishing amount of information 
liable . . 


the underground opposition, the anxiety of the 
military leaders . . . everyone must read it.” 





Key to the German Crisis 


GERMANY 


WORLD EMPIRE OR WORLD REVOLUTION 


by GUNTHER REIMANN 
10s. 6d. net 


the picture of working-class conditions is re- 
. valuable accounts of the banking system, 


Spotlight on British Politics 


*f WORKERS FRONT 














ASHRIDGE: 


FOUR WEEKS’ COURSE, 


commencing WepNespAy, 16th Marcu, 
to TvuEspay, 12th ApRIL, 1938, on 


CURRENT POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Special instruction in (a) Local Govern- 
ment and Social Service; (b) The Theory 
of Political Organisation. Among those 
lecturing will be: Sir William Larke, 
K.B.E., Mr. R. A. Butler, M.P., The Rt. 
Hon. R. S. Hudson, M.P., Professor 
Neville Moss, O.B.E., Sir Geoffrey Ellis, 
Bart., M.P., The Countess of Limerick, 
Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold Wilson, K.C.IL.E., 
C.S.1., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P., Major The 


ios 

c by FENNER BROCKWAY. 3s. 6d. net Hon. Edward Cadogan, C.B., and Lt.-Col. 

. Jennie Lee: “ Uncensored version of much that is 1 ; “ga mes nls emanate fee, 
uzzling in contemporary politics.” 2.10.0. Full particulars regarding the 

rc P Nien catia sia ater a 

i ; ss fl a Course can be obtained on early applica- 

iy H. N. Brailsford : “ Much of interest about Spain. tion to The Secretary, Bonar Law College, 

ny Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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THE DIARY OF A SURGEON 
IN THE YEAR 1751-52 


By John Knyveton. Edited by Ernest Gray. One of 
those unusual treasures which do more to throw light 
on past days than reams of histories. An arresting 
re-creation ot the life of an English doctor in the 
eighteenth century. Illustrated, 10/6 net. 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES IN 
CONFLICT 

By Joseph A. Leighton. Offers a remarkably clear 
and sympathetic evaluation of the theory and practice 
of Fascism, Nazism, Communism and Liberal Demo- 
cracy. The book is very comprehensive. It unites 
phiiosophical doctrine with a wealth of factual material 
on current economic and political developments. No 
significant event or tendency of recent times is over- 
looked. 16/- net. 


DREAM OF FREEDOM 

By E. C. Philtine. Powerful in its drama, direct in 
its realism, uncompromising in its delineation of 
character, this is a brilliantly written novel. It is the 
story of a studious Austrian-born physician whose long 
bachelorhood is attacked for the first time in middle 
age, when, to his horror, he finds himself giving way 
uncontrollably to infatuation for the unattainable wife 
of a patient. 8/6 net. 


A HANGING MATTER 

By Mary Hastings Bradiey. A modern dramatic 
novel set in a peaceful English countryside—with all 
the characters involved in a complicated murder under 
mysterious circumstances. 7/6 net. 


SMOKE OF BATTLE 

By Robert W. Chambers. One of this author’s out- 
standing qualities is his ability to tell a good story. 
In presenting this group of interesting characters he 
portrays their lives with rare skill and story-telling 
power, §/- net. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


The Charmed Life. By Jack B. Yeats. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 
The Mother. By Sholem Asch. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 

The Rains Came. By Louis Bromfield. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
William’s Wife. By G. E. Trevelyan. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Strikers. By Goetze Jeter. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 

**1’m all for freedom and scope, and let the bystanders stand 
back and make no remarks.” So am I, in a way—though 
I think the first part of the quoted sentence nullifies the second, 
for if you may do as you like, I surely may say what I think. 
But I put The Charmed Life at the top of the class this week 
because, although it is often turgid, sometimes maddening, 
and occasionally just plumb silly, it is nevertheless a work 
of imagination, airy, non-pedestrian, and taking its full share 
of ‘‘ freedom and scope.” It is by no means everyone’s book ; 
above all it is not to be commended to those who desire a 
plain narrative. It is a picaresque rumination tossed about 
between Mr. Nomatter, otherwise Hector or Alexander, 
and his “‘ worn old friend, Bowsie.”’ It is a casual rambling 
of body and mind roundabout the west coast of Ireland, in 
the region of Galway and a holiday hotel called ‘‘ The Pride ”’ ; 
it is a bright unfolding of memories, jokes and philosophic 
intimations with a lovely, clear scene shuttling changefully 
behind them, and with curious episodes floating through 
without ever being allowed to take full episodic shape. It 
is a painter’s book; its assemblages of figures, objects and 
light are like notes for compositions. And who but a painter 
would have written the incident of the old gold miners and the 
oysters exactly as it is written here? It is a book which, 
for all its overhanging menace of whimsicality, and in 
spite of some laboriousness in the long conversation of the 
seven men which all but concludes it, still possesses simul- 
taneously a lyric quality and a detachment of vision which 
combine to give an unusual penetration to some of its casual 
shafts, and to leave with readers a sense of salty space and of 
non-vulgarity. 

The Mother, here translated into English by Elsa Krauch, 
is written by Sholem Asch, author of The Three Cities and 
other works, and described by his publishers as ‘‘ probably 
the greatest Jewish author writing today.” The work now 
under review was my own first encounter with its famous 
author, and I approached it with some eagerness. But having 
read it I can only confess myself disappointed, not to say 
bored. The theme is good. It deals with the domestic and 
economic adventures, in the early days of this century, of 
a very poor family of Polish Jews, first in their native village 
and afterwards as immigrants in New York. Sarah Rifke 
has seven children and a feckless, imaginative, self-deluding, 
good-natured husband called Ansel, whose only ability and 
source of income is as a Scripture Reader in the synagogue. 
Her eldest son, a go-getter apprenticed to the shoe trade, 
manages to reach New York and to send back enough money 
for the rest of the family to join him there. The novel is 
concerned throughout with the material struggle for existence 
and with the clash, felt most by the idle, sarcastic and humorous 
Ansel, between Jewish traditions and the American spirit. 
The sons get on; the elder daughter has a love affair with a 
Jewish sculptor who becomes famous and grows tired of 
her; Ansel, the Scripture Reader, learns to sew shirts in a 
factory; Sarah Rifke dies. In the course of these events 
we learn much that is interesting of traditional Jewish life, 
its domestic and pious customs; we find ourselves sym- 
pathetic to Sarah Rifke, who is the classic mother of all large, 
hungry, quarrelling families; we become more personally 
and directly attached to the proud, shiftless, mocking Ansel 
and we are mildly interested in the course of Deborah’s love. 
But technically the book is awkward—chippy and lacking in 
precision. And spiritually it is disappointingly shallow and 
commonplace and leaves us with a rather dull composite 
portrait of the Jewish character. 

Those who are really interested in India and its problems 
and who like a good slab of well-constructed informative 
fiction, with plenty of emotional interest to leaven the lump of 
instruction, will be wise to get hold of The Rains Came. As a 
novel, although it contains some finely managed situations 
and one or two passages of truly perceptive writing, it is not 
of any particular importance. For one thing, its design— 


of the hackneyed cross-section type—is against it ; for another 
nearly all its major characters are straight out of stock and 
are boldly written in in the old clichés of their origin, But 
as a means of getting the man in the street in the west to 
read about his Indian brother something which rings ag 
persuasively true as it is generous-spirited and sympathetic, 
the book is justified. It described the State and City of Rap. 
chipur sweltering in summer heat, and, picking out a score or 
more of its inhabitants and visitors, shows us their psychological 
states and inter-relations, and the reactions of certain of 
these on Ranchipur’s native life and hopes, at the moment 
when the monsoon is to break. It breaks—in tragedy. [t 
bursts the great dam beyond the city. Thousands are drowned; 
thousands die of the epidemics of typhoid, malaria and plague 
which sweep on the stricken and isolated town; and oy 
score or so of leading characters play out their personal dramas 
according to their natures against the screen of the vast 
disaster. There are deaths among them, and many heroisms 
and one or two quite incredible changes of heart. But then, 
Edwina Heston, the cold and lovely society slut with a heart 
of gold, is incredible, and boring, from beginning to end of 
the book. Not so some of the neurotic or shrewd or merely 
dotty elderly women whom Mr. Bromfield always does s0 
well, and of whom this book contains three or four authentic 
examples. To aim so often and variously at the tortuous or 
tortured emotionalism of spinsterhood is brave marksmanship, 
but for Mr. Bromfield nearly always a bull’s-eye, and to my mind 
those passages which present the desolate, severe Miss Dirks, 
and after her death the dotty contentment of Miss Hodge, 
clinging to Edwina’s good-natured hand, are the most admirable 
writing in the book. I did not believe in the supposed-to-be 
amazing Maharani, and found it hard to accept the novelettish 
perfections of the yourig Brahmin doctor—but the latter may be 
taken, perhaps, less as a character in fiction than as a symbol 
of Mr. Bromfield’s great hopes for the India of the future, 
A faraway, dream India, the faithful and unflinching recording 
of this book suggests—but at its end its author still believes 
in the long struggle against climate, racial difficulties and 
western misunderstanding, and his ruined Ranchipur is already 
rising again in his last pages, because of the survival-courage 
of a few to whom India has always been, or in a week of drama 
has become, a major passion. 

William’s Wife, by G. E. Trevelyan, is the story of a little 
mouse-character called Jane Atkins, a housemaid who, at the 
age of twenty-eight, marries an elderly widower called William 
Chirp, a grocer, and settles down with him in his musty house, 
The Elms, on the edge of a small town called Jewsbury. She 
is quite eager to be happy, in her way. ‘‘ Happy and timid, 
almost afraid of being happy like that ; secure, yet with a kind 
of timid daring. ‘Cosy, just us two.’” But William is a 
miser, and gradually she says good-bye to her various small 
dreams of material comfort or adornment, while growing 
meantime, under submission, very wily to defeat him in his 
close supervision of threepences. Marriage becomes an awful, 
miserable drama of small coins and small lies, but when at last 
the monster husband dies it is too late for Jane to recapture 
her old timid dreams of pleasure. She has been twisted by 
him into the shape he would have liked. She is a miser, and 
carefully, slowly her author takes us along the terrible narrow 
path of the poor old thing’s insane depravity. The book, 
such as it is, could hardly have been better done—nevertheless, 
even its high standard of art does not justify it. The more 
true such a story is, the more monotonous it must become. 
Compressed to ten thousand words it could have been superb 5 
spun out as it is here so carefully, it falls short of such an 
adjective. 

The Strikers, by Goetze Jeter, deals with a strike in a shoe 
factory in a small American town ; tells of its effect on all sorts 
and conditions of people, of the struggle between the shoe 
company and the union leader to settle it, of the uncompromising 
attitude of the latter and of his final lynching by his own 
followers, and their somewhat depressed and anxious return 
to work. None of the characters is particularly interesting, 
nor is the reader ever gripped by what might have been an 
engrossing situation. 
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LONDON’S 






RECORD GAS 





YEAR 





650 Million Cubic Feet increase 


274,000 MORE APPLIANCES IN USE 


SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON, Governor of the Gas Light and Coke 


Company, speaking in London last Friday, referred to a great 


increase in Londoners’ use of gas and gas appliances in 1937 


CONDENSED POINTS FROM SIR DAVID’S SPEECH WERE: 


* The sales of gas have gone up by 3} 
million therms —a fresh record. This, 
notwithstanding that 1937 was a 
warmer year than 1936 and was a day 
shorter. 


* The increase in the number of 
appliances in service was the largest 
on our records, 274,000 more were 
installed, against a rise of 217,000 in 
1936. 


* We now have over 1,650,000 separate 
accounts on our books—an increase in 
1937 of some 47,000. Our staff collected 
from prepayment meters 700 million 
pennies and 25 million shillings. 


* We have now some 40,000 Electro- 
lux Gas Refrigerators installed. Since 
we seriously tackled this market we 
have done well over half the Refriger- 
ation business done in our district. 


* Great national Newspapers are mod- 
ernising their offices by calling in Mr. 





Therm for heating, hot water and air- 
conditioning. They include “The Times,’ 
‘The Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post,’ ‘Daily Mail,’ ‘Daily Express,’ 
‘Sunday Dispatch,’ ‘Sunday Express,’ 
‘Evening Standard’and ‘Evening News.’ 


* Every big catering firm and almost 
every famous West End Hotel and 
restaurant uses gas for the whole or 
the great bulk of its cooking. A testi- 
monial from the experts. 


* Smoke abatement is a cause with no 
opponents in theory, but few exponents 
in practice. Every extension of our 
business marks progress, but it is 
clearly wrong that we should be with- 
out the powerful support that public 
authority could give. If the State and 
the local authorities will take counsel 
seriously with the fuel industries, in 
a very few years we shall see substan- 
tial smoke abatement in London. 


THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY —never lets London down 
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CURRENT LITERATURE - 


ELEMENTS OF HUNTING _ 


By R. S. Summerhays 


This small book (Country Life, 7s. 6d.) 
is calculated to instruct the greenhorn 
of the hunting-field. It accepts all 


the taboos with absolute simplicity, 


sacrifices a couple of chapters to a 


kind of spectator’s view of Huntsman _ 


and .Whipper-In (ndt “‘whip’”’ please, 
we are coyly but sternly reminded), 
and seeks to set at. rest every possible 
social uncertainty about what clothes 
to wear, what demeanour to assume, 
and whether red is red or pink or scarlet 
or whips are crops or crops are whips. 
Its only mistake on these all-important 
subjects is to say that a voluntary 
is the same as a fall. For such people 
as have never hunted before, as really 
are concerned with the difference between 
saying that a wood is very muddy. or 
that: it rides very deep, and for such 
moreover; as.do not mind being told 
at the start of a hunting day that “ Big 
Adventure’s round the corner,” I should 
say that this was an invaluable hand- 
book. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
WRITING 


By Cecil Palmer 


Mr. Palmer’s .book (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) has the virtue of a threatening 
pessimism, Writing is one of those 
more erratic professions which conceal a 
mass of poverty behind a few spec- 
tacular fortunes, and Mr. Palmer is 
wisely full of discouragement for the 
infatuated novice. -His guide to the 
profession is sufficiently informative at 
the level of rough-and-tumble journalism, 
though it is to be hoped that no one will 
emulate. the. tasteless: verbal: tic which 
compels My Palmer to make such vulgar 
jokes as ‘‘immaculate deception.” In 
his discussion of the short story and the 
novel Mr. Palmer will seem to be rather 
ludicrously out of his depth, unless it is 
realised that he is writing exclusively for 
the magazine author. Those who want 
to please editors, follow the market, ask 
no questions and generally ‘* make 


good ”’, will doubtless find some service- .. 


able tips in this glorification of lucrative 
mediocrity. The pearl of wisdom, 
according to Mr. Palmer, is “ healthy, 
virile and truly romantic love stories ”’ ; 
and no coquetting with ‘‘ gloom, mor- 
bidity, religion, politics or the treacher- 
ous territory of sex.” 


THE WRITER IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


Edited by Henry Hart 


This book (Lawrence and Wishart, 6s.) 
is a collection of the best speeches de- 
livered at the recent Second: Congress of 
American Writers, and the théme run- 
ning through them is, How .can we 
writers assist in the struggle against 
Fascism? It is frequently contended 
that writers should not meddle in poli- 
tics, but, with the tremendous changes 
that recent political events have forced 
upon all society “‘ how can a writer,” as 
the introductory essay justly asks, “‘ live 
through this. period and remajn un- 
touched ?” To the writer, probably 
more than to anyone, the preservation of 
the freedom of thought and speech and 
respect for the individual as such are 
vital. Fascism would utterly destroy 


these things. The writer is therefore 
justly concerned. Some. of the most 
interesting of these speeches, delivered 
by such well-known writers as Ernest 
Hemingway, Archibald Macleish, Gran- 
ville Hicks and others, deal with “ the 


“writer and war,” “‘ Spain and American ~ 


writers,” ‘‘ The American writer faces 
the future,” ‘‘ Literature under Fas- 
cism,” and “‘ The writer and politics.” 
Undoubtedly the majority of the con- 
tributors to this book are persons of left 
opinions and objectivity is not one of 
their most marked characteristics. On 


the other hand, all who are concerned to 
maintain conditions in which literature 
may survive will find little: here with 
which they are not in full agreement and 
much which they will consider to be of 
the first importance and urgency today. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: A 
DICTATOR’S TRAGEDY 


By Mary Taylor Blauvelt 
It is stated in the preface to this book 
(Putnam, 15s.) that it is not a “‘ life.” 
It would be unfair to describe it as a 
tragedy; but it is certainly a failure. 


Miss Blauvelt’s declared object has been ' 


to reconcile Cromwell’s words with his 
deeds, and to present his career as a 
** tragedy of conflicting ideals.” It is an 
undertaking doomed to certain failure. 
The « pseudo-biblical utterances which 
constituted Cromwell’s principal means 
of self-expression were either consciously 
hypocritical, or else they fell from him 
automatically and without meaning. It 
is more charitable to suppose the latter, 
_and it is easy for any reader to do so who 
is well acquainted with the Puritan cant 
of that time. Analysis and explanation 
of such stuff can only make it the more 
nauseating, particularly when it is con- 
trasted, as: Carlyle contrasted ‘it, with thé 
ruthlessness and cunning of Cromwell’s 
actions. Miss Blauvelt, by means of 
casting blame upon subordinates and by 
relying on such histories as that of S. R. 
Gardiner, struggles to resolve the con- 
flict.. She quotes abundantly. In par- 
ticular, she places before almost every 
chapter the quotation: ‘“‘ That which 
you have by force, I look upon as noth- 
ing.”’ But she does-dare to place these 
words before her chapter on Cromwell’s 
doings in Ireland. Such words were a 
mockery in Cromwell’s mouth. We may 
hold him to have been a great man of his 
kind if we judge him by what he was: 
but if we judge him by what he professed 
to be, then he was a monster. 


ON THE ROAD WITH 
BERTRAM MILLS — 
By A. Stanley Williamson 


If you are a circus fan it will only be 
necessary to say that the author of On the 
Road With Bertram Mills (Chatto and 
Windus, 12s. 6d.) has been for five 
years “‘ Big Top” Press agent for Mr. 
Mills, to make you read it. The author 
knows every detail of circus life, and, 
what most writers on the circus don’t 
know, all about the inside and outside 
organisation of the show, from the find- 
ing of new turns to the clearing up of the 
pitch when it’s all over. It was in fact 
Mr. Williamson himself who went to 
Burma ,to find the.. Giraffe-Necked 
Women—one of the most popular side- 
shows a circus ever had. We go behind 
the scenes at Olympia too, but the most 
interesting part of the book is where 


-churches. 


‘masterly book (Batsford, 


SSS 


Mr:- Williamson describes: the. 

hour life of the circus on the road! ; 
readers will be amazed at the discing 
and the highly complex planning w 
make ‘it possible to move such a vast 
show at such speed, and over such grea 
distances. The author’s estimate g 
circus artists and their acts” is rath, 
circumscribed by his attachment to one 
particular circus. : 


AFTER BIG GAME IN THE 
UPPER YUKON 
By Major Nevill A. D. Armstrong 


Major Armstrong’s book (John Long 
18s.) deserves a better title than he has 
given it. It is not, as one might imagine 
just another dreary record of bags, but a 
most informative description of natura 
life in a part of America almost unknown 
to white men, except trappers. As 
Major Armstrong was a game warden 
his interests are considerably wider, and 
his knowledge greater, than those of the 
average big-game hunter. He gives 
accounts of three hunting trips in the 
Macmillan River country which will 
make the fingers of every big-game 
hunter twitch. Almost every kind of 
tur-bearing animal is to be found ; there 
are moose, caribou, grizzlies, mountain 
sheep; and smaller game such a 
grouse, geese and ducks. Major 
Armstrong gives full details of the 
expenses, organisation and equipment 
necessary for hunting expeditions in this 
country, and of course plenty of advice 
for those who need it. But, apart from 
its special appeal.to such readers, it cone, 
tains a great deal of other matter—for: 
instance, . the detailed account of a 
trapper’s life—to interest the general 
reader. 


SUFFOLK CHURCHES AND 
THEIR TREASURES ..« 
By H. Munro Cautley 


Suffolk, as a former centre of the wool 
trade, is éxtremely rich in mediaeval 
The Jjate' Dr. Montague 
James’s notes on the county helped. to 
make its churches better known. Now 
comes Mr. Cautley’s comprehensive and 
21s.), record: 
ing the’ notable features of every one of 
the 500 churches of mediaeval foundation 
and dealing generally with them in a long 
and most instructive monograph. As 
Mr. Cautley is the diocesan surveyor of 
the diocese of St. Edmundsbury and has 
for many years had to supervise the 
repair of church fabrics, he is peculiarly 
qualified to produce such a book. Stu- 
dents will be interested in his theory, 
supported by much local evidence, that 
the 'rood-loft primarily served to support 
footlights illumining the crucifix sus- 
pended high above them—a theory that 
removes many difficulties. His reminder 
that the Barnack quarry was only one of 
many Midland freestone deposits is 
useful: Suffolk builders mainly used 
their native flints and limestone with 
ice-borne boulders in their too shallow 
foundations. Those who know Suffolk 
will find that Mr. Cautley has missed 
nothing in remote village churches like 
Dennington or Wilby, Clare or Blyth- 


_ burgh, and that his accounts of the more 


famous churches at Bary, Long Melford, 
Lavenham and so on are exact. The 
fine volume is most lavishly illustrated 
with 400 excellerit photographs taken by 
the author. No county can show a 
nobler display of English church archi- 
tecture at its best, 
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ALWAYS WELL DRESSED 


12,000 gentlemen have 
their clothes regularly 
maintained in perfect 
condition by the 
‘University’ Service. The 
treatment of garments 
sent regularly is different 
from the ordinary dry- 
cleaning method. 


A staff of first-class tailors 
is permanently maintained 
to undertake alterations, 
relinings, re-facings. 


GOOD, WELL-MADE OVERCOATS 
OR SUITS TURNED » 


In every way equal to a new garment, but at less than one- 
third the original cost, by experts and tailors, whose work 
is equal to the highest West End standard. This service 
is essentially for the well-dressed gentleman who wears the 
best of good clothes. We only undertake to turn any 
garment if assured it will afterwards meet with the most 
fastidious taste. Our opinion and estimate without obligation. 


Regular collection and delivery services in London and larger provin- 
@ cial towns. Pre-paid postal facilities for outlying country districts. 

















Telephones: Rel, 2866, 2867 & 2868. 
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Will you give just one of the million 


half-crowns needed annually by the N.S.P.C.C. 


to protect children against cruelty and neglect? 


Donations weleomed by Wm. J. Elliott, 
0.B.E., Director, National Society for the 
Frevention of Cruelty to Children, Victory 
House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 








One can’t discuss 






football now 


One just can’t discuss football and smoking at the same time, and do 


justice to either. So, here, we make no apology for talking facts about 2 2) 
tobacco, Fact 1. WILLS’s Cut Golden Bar has been on sale for the last / 
40 years—a long time. Fact 2. In spite of all the newer tobaccos, at © p 
about the same price, its popularity has steadily increased. Fact 3. ( 


There’s nothing at all dramatic about it. 


trusive—hence smokers don’t tire of it. Try it, and you’ll see that this is 


The flavour is quite unob- 


so. You can get it in the Original form or Ready Rubbed—at 1/- an ounce. 


















issued by The {mperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. CB94B 
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- MOTORING 


Better Bodywork in 1938 

Several of the trials I have lately made of the newest cars 
have emphasised, to me, the advances that have been made 
in coachwork in the last two or three years. At the, motor 
show most of the models gave us promise of that-much needed 
increase in body-space, and although the two most expensive 
cars I have tried since then have both had ridiculously cramped 
coachwork of the “‘ sports ” or studied discomfort type, most 
of the’others have lived up to that rash promise—notably the 
cheaper types. There’is more room for legs and arms and 


corpulence and as a rule they give ‘you a convenient place 
for week-end suitcases and even, on occasion,  golf-bags. 


* Visibility ” 
Where design lags is in windscreens. What is so oddly 
called visibility (odd, unless it is visibility of the road ahead 


that is meant) is still often poor, sidepillars cutting Off*essential - 


sections of the highway at corners and low-dropped roofs 
causihg—to this driver, at any rate—eye-strain. It must 
still be true that coachbuilders never drive in motor-cars. 
The sliding roof appears in nearly every specification without 
extra charge, and I am looking forward some day to seeing 
one used in a moving car. It seems to be the completely 
superfluous fitting, except during a sunless heat-wave. 


The Return. of the Open Car 

The most welcome development is the return to favour 
of thé open car: Not,, of course, the old familiar tourer with 
the swaying, leaking, draughty hood, but the type known 
alike as the drophead and cabriolet. It is really thé most 
sensible form of carriage for all-the-year round motofing 
anywhere in Europe. The hood keeps out wind and weather 
just as well as a saloon, and when it is furled it makes the 
proper mountain touring car. Last summer, on a 5,000 
miles tour in France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland. and 
Austria, I must have seen at least three of these carriages for 
every closed type, all belonging to natives. It has taken-longer 
to get the design really satisfactory in this country, the main 
faults until now being incurable rattle afid draught, to say 
nothing of the high cost of production, but judging from those 
1938 models I have seen, we are catching up fast with our 
rivals. 


IN THIS DAY 


of war, tragedy and seeming defeat for 
the cause of truth and righteousness 
there are more opportunities than ever 
for the spread of Christianity. 


The London Missionary Society has 
300 British missionaries and 8,000 
native pastors and evangelists at work 
in China, Africa, India, Madagascar, 
South Seas and Papua. This great 
parish embraces 35,000,000 of the 
world’s peoples. 
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The Society invites the co-operation 
and support of all Christian people in 
its tremendous missionary task. A copy 
of the latest Popular Report will be 
sent on application to R. Austin Pilk- 
ington, Esq., J.P., the Hon. Treasurer, 
who will welcome correspondence and 


gifts. 


ARRON. 


LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Founded in 1795 “to preach the glorious Gospel of the 
Blessed God,” 


LIVINGSTONE HOUSE, 42 BROADWAY, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


‘ that I have driven since the War. 


.to my thinking. 


The 10 Vauxhall Four 
The latest Vauxhall is one of the most interesting att 
to provide the poor man with the sort of car that goes & 
fast as that of his richer: neighbour’s, at proportionate cost, 
I gather that the degj 
have spent a great deal of time as well as a fabulous 


_of money in evolving it, and I certainly think, from. 


results it gave over my private .test-route, that both they 
and it deserve success. It has most of the most import, 


‘qualities of a still rather indefinite type; a plain} si 


designed four-cylinder engine: light weight: a g00d-si2e4 


‘body: high cruising speed, excellent hill-climbing ability 


and as much pace, all out, as any sensible person woul 


.ask for at’ the price or, in ordinary use, need on our choke 
‘roads. 


A Study in Rigidity 


In addition to all this it has a special design, a body-cum. 
chassis lay-out of the kind only one or two other makers 
have attempted to put into production on a big scale. From 
the back axle to the dash body and frame are one, which 
means that there is no separate frame at all. It is an aj. 
steel construction which should mean good rigidity, with al] 
the benefits implied in reduced wear and tear. There is q 
short “‘ chassis ” forward of the dash line, carrying the engine 
and drive, supported by struts from the top of the dash-shell, 
This can be detached in one piece if necessary, leaving nothing 
behind it but the propellor-shaft and back-axle, 


18 cwt 

Independent springing is given to the front wheels and 
I found it decidedly successful both as improving the general 
riding of the car and correcting sway. The three-speed 
gear-box, geared pleasantly high, gives all the necessary 
flexibility, as it were. The car only weighs 18 cwt. and the 


‘need for an intermediate gear between top and second is thu 


cancelled. The Vauxhall synchromesh gives you almost 


faultlessly easy and quick changing. Steering is light and 


comfortable, the brakes are really good, and the car is delightful 
to drive. You can do 60 miles an hour on top and 40 om 
second and it climbs hills fast and steadily. The bodywork 
is exceptionally roomy, and at £168 and £182, according to 
finish, I consider it, at first sight, a very good bargain. 


White Horse Hill 

Overlooking the Vale of the, White Horse, a mile or.two 
from Uffington on the north-west and a few more from 
Wantage on the north-east, is White Horse Hill—one of the 
best hill-tops in England and, by the average motorist, one 
of the least known, and likely to remain so. For which one 
can only be selfishly grateful. It is one of the really few 
lonely places within 100 miles of town, a patch of the Downs 
where the Ridgeway runs, from which you look over miles 
of rolling hills which hardly change colour, winter and summer. 
The grass is the shortest cropped you ever saw, shaved by 
the open winds that blow across that wide expanse as fi 
as they did last night across the Atlantic waves, and nothing 
except the clouds avails to leave a mark upon it. 

It. has some quality of the ocean in its solitude, but becaatse 
it changes so little the simile is worth no more. It is a place 
where you can watch time go by, yourself insulated from 
its current. The Romans built or more probably modernised 
the imperial artery that runs out before you east and west, but 
you need small.imagination..to put the calendar back a. score 
of centuries. White Horse Hill has always been like this. 


The Blowing Stone 

There is nothing beyond and having arrived you can only 
go back the same way. That way is a rather steep hill, winding 
up through a crack in the eternal downs, from Uffington, m 
the’Vale of the White Horse, about five miles due south of 
Faringdon. Somewhere near the place where the wif), 
short-haired turf begins and you have to stop the car, lies 
Wayland Smith’s Cave. And if you are of a sightseeing tum 
of mind you will find King Alfred’s Blowing Stone, a few 
miles to the east, at the bottom of a hill you would have thought 
fatal to broadcasting. For a fee you can blow it yourself, but 
with what success depends upon practice more than: upon 
wind. One would like to have information about Alfred’s 
corps of announcers. Perhaps they were descendants of the 
oyster-divers so highly esteemed by Roman society. There 
is also the White Horse himself, a melancholy bag of bones, 
JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring Corte- 
spondent on the choice of new cars should be accompamed by 4 
stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable must 
be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice can 
be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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« » . probably the most 
interesting country in the 
world to the traveller seek- 
ing fresh interests and scenic 
variety . . . a land of vivid 
colours and _ contrasts, of 
high blue skies, brilliant sun- 
shine, wide horizons and 
incredible distances...” 


2toTweeks 
Holiday Tours 


Ao This year you MUST visit Canada— 
inet, vacation land of happy surprises and 
d by thrills! Whether you have two months 


reely 
hing 
anise 
place 
from 
rised 
] but 
core 


or only two weeks we have Escorted 
Tours to Canada planned to please you. 
In only four weeks you can visit the 
magnificent Rocky Mountains, cross 
the Prairies and the Great Lakes, and 
visit Niagara Falls and some _ of 
Canada’s big cities. All Canadian 
Pacific tours include the double At- 
lantic crossing by the Short Sea Route 
and smooth St. Lawrence Seaway, and 


=e 
an 


the one inclusive fare covers every- 
thing. Get our 1938 Canadian Tours 
Programme now! 


Apply—Your Local Agent or Canadian Pacific, 

Trafalgar Square, W.C2 (WHitehail 7800), 

103 Leadenhali Street, E.C.3, London, and all 
principal cities. 
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HOLIDAYS OF MERIT 











TOUR EUROPE FOR 
19 GNS. 


The New “Economy” 
15-day Land Cruise 


DEAN & DAWSON'’'S 


“ DANUBE 
SPECIAL” 


Do you know of any other way of 
SEEING HALF EUROPE AT SUCH 
LOW COST — VISITING PARIS, 
VIENNA, BUDAPEST, INNSBRUCK, 
AND MILAN, including hotels, travel 
tickets, sightseeing, transfers, tips, 
taxes, reserved seats, meals en route, 
porterage, etc.,etc, ‘* Danube Specials” 
leaving London on July 23 and 
August 20 are, as the name implies, 
specially chartered trains to convey 
you from Boulogne back to Boulogne 
without change of trains—and only 
two nights are spent travelling. 


3rd-class travel, good hotels 19 Gns. 


2nd-class travel, superior hotels 22 Gns. 


The tours have the official support of 
the Hungarian and Austrian Govern- 
ments. Secure our “ Danube Special ”’ 
illustrated folder now and book early. 


THOUGHT ABOUT 
EASTER 
YET? 


Here are some useful 


Belgium ' 
4 days... £2.19.6 Holiday 
Paris S$ i 
4 days... 4.17.6 uggestions 
Rhineland 
9 days... £5.19.6 
Switzerland 
9 days... £6. 4.6 : 
Riviera F rid inclusive of 
cna: tickets, meals, ac- 
9 days... B9. 3.6 commodation 
Rhineland by Motor (tips, taxes 
£9. 9.0 abroad), etc. 


Italian Train Cruise 


15 days 23 Gns, 


Bournemouth 


6 days... 4.15.0 
Torquay Write now for 
4 days... £4.19.6 | omprehensive 
Windermere programme of 
6 days... 6.13.0 Easter Holidays. 


LTD., 














x 


ANGLO - HUNGARIAN 
TRAINS TO 
BUDAPEST SPA 


For five years the popularity of these vivid, 
unforgettable train cruises has been such 
that literally thousands of people have 
travelled on them, and now in 1938—the 
sixth year—we offer them again’ with 
changed itineraries but still 


FIRST-CLASS OR LUXE HOTELS 


Individual travellers covering the same 
ground and staying at the same _ hotels 
would have to pay at least £45! 


WE PROVIDE SO MUCH 
Tickets—London, back to London (3rd 
England, Ist Channel steamers, 2nd Conti- 
nent)—FIRST CLASS or LUXE HOTELS, 
gratuities and taxes, excursions, transfers, 
reserved seats (or reserved sleeping berths 
on “Spa” Trains), meals en route, porter- 
age of heavy baggage, galas, official recep- 
tions (on “Spa” Trains free use of beaches, 
mineral baths, etc.,in Budapest), experience i 
staff on trains, etc., etc. (single room 25s. 
extra). The tours have the official recogni- 
tion of the Hungarian, etc., Governments. 
You have a choice of alternative _ itin- 
eraries :— 


mane 15 days BT Gas. 
(DAY TRAVEL ONLY) 
Dep. JULY 9th, AUG. 13th 


See Europe en route, travel through France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, 
Austria. Be welcomed wherever you stay, 
galas, receptions, etc 


London — Berne a night) -— Lucerne —- 
Lugano (2 nights) Milan Venice (2 
nights) — Budapest (4 nights) —- Vienna (2 


nights)—-Davos (2 nights)—Paris (1 night). 
“B” SPA TRAINS 

SLEEPING-RESTAU. 6 days 28 Gns. 
RANT CAR TRAINS 

Dep, JUNE 4th, SEPT. 3rd 

Provide for a longer stay in Budapest Spa, 
one of Europe's gayest and _ healthiest 
cities—a round of entertainment, galas, 


receptions, etc., unique in the history of 
organised travel. 


London—Flushing, sleeping car to Salzburg 
(3 nights), Budapest Spa (10 nights)—-to 
Vienna to rejoin special sleeping car train 
to Flushing and London. 


WHAT IS THE 
FASCINATION 
OF ITALY? 


Is it in the loveliness of its moun- 
tains, lakes, and valleys, in the 
picturesque towns and cathedrals, 
or in the grand atmosphere of its 
ruins> You can decide for 
yourself in the 


ITALIAN TRAIN CRUISE 


to Stresa, Milan, Venice, 
Florence, Naples, Capri, Pom- 
pel, Rome, Genoa, and Paris. 


Good second class 


hotels. I J days 

Departures at 

poy and 23 Gns.¢ . your 

throughout the copy of the 

Summer. Italian Train 
Cruise fol- 
der now. 








81 Piccadilly, W.1 (Gros. 2873); 163 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 (Man. Hse. 4432); and at 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Brighton, etc. 


Post unsealed 4d. 
DEAN & DAWSON Ltd., Administration, 7 Blandford Square, N.W.1. 


4. Cruises. 5. Hungarian Trains. 


6. Danube Specials. 7 


j 
| 1. Easter. 2. Summer Abroad, 3. Britain, 
i italian Trains. 


Piease send me Programmes Nos. 


Name 


Address 


eee ae mR ee oe tec mt tee ene et 
stamp toi— 


(Sp.) ] 





TRAVEL NOTES 
SPRING ‘TOURS AND CRUISES 


Most of the leading shipping Companies 
are making very tempting suggestions this 
year in the matter of cruising holidays 
anyone who. cannot find a holiday A suit 
his particular requirements amongst them 
would be very difficult to please, Thy 
Orient Line, for instance, have 
cruises in the First-class-only category by 
*“Orcades’ and ‘Orion,’ each a ship of 
23,500 tons. There are sailing dates 
April to September, and the destinations 
vary from the Eastern Mediterranean ty 
Adriatic Norway and the Baltic. Fares are 
from 22 guineas. The same company haye 
four more cruises in the Ist Class and Tourig 
category in July and August which ar 
destined for the Western Mediterranean, 
Fares from £22 1st Class, £12 Tourist 
These ships are very comfortable, and are 
to be recommended. A new programme of 
escorted tours to the Rockies and Pacific 
Coast is announced by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The tours last from four to 
seven weeks, and there are shorter ones to 
Niagara Falls and the larger cities of Canad, 
and the United States. 

Some other attractive tours to Canad 
and the U.S.A. are announced by the Cunard 
White Star Line, allowing from 2} days’ to 
28 days’ stay. Excursion fares are offered by 
all types’ of Cunard White Star Liners, 
including the ‘ Queen Mary.’ There are two 
escorted tours: the first on April 20th 
by ‘ Queen Mary,’ returning by ‘ Autonia’ 
on May 6th, and the second on July goth by 
‘ Aurania;’? returning by ‘ Berengaria’ on 
July 27th. Inclusive fares from £55 §s. 

For those who fancy a holiday in South 
America the Blue Star Line have excellent 
cruises from London during April, May, 
June, July and August to Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, and Buenos Aire 
via Lisbon and Madeira. The Roya 
Mail Line have a programme during 
February, March, April, May and June 
to Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine, 
with other departure dates later in the year. 
The Nederland Line offers short sea tours 
to Algiers, Villefranche (Nice) and Genoa 
by large mailships sailing from Southamp- 
ton. The Yeoward Line have weekly 
sailings from Liverpool to Lisbon, Casa- 
blanca, Madeira, Las Palmas and Santa 
Cruz. These cruises are from 16 to 23 
days, and the fares from 20 guineas. Then 
we have those delightful cruises up the 
Amazon by the Booth Line, with sailings 
on April 8th and May 13th. These cruises 
are of seven weeks’ duration and the fares 
are from £75. 

A short series of continental cruises by 
pleasure yachts are suggested by Yach 
Holidays, 3 Bayley Mansions, Bayley Street, 
London, W.C.1. There is one of 8 days 
to the Dutch bulbfields at 9 guineas, 
another to Holland of 8 days for 9 guineas, 
a third to the Rhine, covering 15 days for 
18 guineas, and a fourth to Belgium and 
Holland, 15 days for 18 guineas. Messrs. 
Lamport and Holt have a programme of 
Sunshine Cruises by ‘ Voltaire’ and ‘ Van- 
dyck,’ first-class only in April and May to 
the Canary Islands and Casablanca, Santa 
Cruz de la Palma, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, 
Madeira, and Lisbon, 18 days from 25 
guineas, sailing date April 14th; to the 
Mediterranean calling at Gibraltar, Ville 
franche, Naples, Capri, and Lisben, 19 
days from 26 guineas, sailing date April 14th. 
The French Line have two cruises to the 
West Indies and the Spanish Main, the 
first leaving Southampton on February 25th, 
the second on March 25th. The cruists 
are of 40 days’ duration and cost from £79 
first-class. ‘The Workers’ Travel Associt- 
tion have four excellent cruises this yeat. 
From July 16th to 29th the first cruise, 
sailing from Tilbury, visits Gibraltat, 
Casablanca, Teneriffe, and Madeira, the 
fare being £12. The second is a N 
Africa cruise from July 30th to August 12th, 
visiting Lisbon and Algiers, Gibraltar 
Casablanca. Fare £12. The Floral Isle 


cruise between August 13th and 26th, 
being made at the Azores, Madeira, Cast 


(Continued on page 257.) 
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VISIT THE 
U.S.S.R. 


(The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 


OURS arranged to suit 

individual requirements from 
£1 per day; 20 per cent. re- 
duction until April 15th. 
Charges include travel, hotels, 

meals, sightseeing, etc. 


Information from all leading Travel Agents, 


or from 
INTOURIST MOSCOW 
LIMITED, 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 











CRUISES 


FROM 18 TO 26 GNS. 


LISBON, MOROCCO, 
MADEIRA, CANARY 
ISLANDS, AZORES. 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 JAMES ST., LIVERPOOL; 60 HAYMARKET, 
LONDON, S.W.1, OR TRAVEL AGENTS. 








CYPRUS AND EGYPT TOUR. 
MARCH 21—APRIL 20. 


9 days in lovely Cyprus, 7 in Alexandria 
and Cairo. Conducted by Mr. G. Fothersgill, 
F.R.G.S., well known for his lectures. 
Write HENSOL, CHORLEY WOOD, HERTS. 
"Phone: Chorley Wood 24, 








SPRING HOLIDAYS 


The Travel Manager is at all times 
willing to obtain special information 
required by readers in the matter of 
Cruises, Tours, or Independent 
Travel. Enquiries should be addressed 
to The Travel Manager, ‘* The 
es, 99 Gower Street, London, 























Travel Notes . 

(Continued from page 250.) 
blanca, and Lisbon. Fare £12. The last 
of the’ sériés ‘is the’ Southern Ports Cruise 
from August 27th to September roth, 
costing .£12 .10s. Ports visited include 
Gibraltar, Madeira, Santa Cruz dé la Palma 
and Lisbon, returning to Tilbury. 

For those who prefer tours on the Conti- 
nent the choice is equally varied, the most 
popular countries being Austria, Italy, 
Hungary and Germany, Switzerland, France 
and Czechoslovakia, with Holland and 

ium as popular as ever for shorter hol?- 
days. Russia continues to appeal to people 
who wish to form their own opinion of that 
country by means of a personal visit, and 
this has now been made possible to many by 
tours organised to suit individual require- 
ments at an expenditure of {1 per day. The 
charge includes travel, hotels, means, 
guides, and sight-seeing, particulars of which 
may be obtained from Intourist Limited, 
Bush House, London. 

The Anglo-Hungarian trains to Budapest 
Spa which, during recent years have been so 
popular, have new itineraries for 1938, and 
the tours have the official recognition of the 
Hungarian and other governments. The 
“A” Tour takes 15 days and costs 27 
guineas. It passes through France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, and 
Austria, cities visited including Berne, 
Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Venice, Budapest, 
Vienna, Davos and Paris. Departure dates, 
July 9th and August 13th. The “B” Spa 
trains provide a longer stay in Budapest 
and amongst the cities visited are Flushing, 
Salzburg, Budapest (10 nights) and Vienna, 
returning to London by way of Flushing. 
The tour takes 16 days and costs 28 guineas. 
Particulars are obtainable from Messrs. 
Dean & Dawson, or from any of the recog- 
nised travel agents. Messrs. Thos. Cook 
have a Grand Tour of Italy lasting 15 
days at 23 guineas visiting Paris, Turin, 
Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Caprik 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and _ Stresa. 
Departures on April 13th, May 2oth 
and June 3rd, with later dates to September. 
Another Italian tour of 21 days costs 
36 guineas. This firm has published a 
handbook entitled “‘ Easter,” which con- 
tains suggestions for holidays both at home 
and abroad. It may be obtained from any 
of the firm’s branches. The Rhineland can 
be visited for 9 days for £5 19s. 6d., Switzer- 
land costing the same amount for a like 


‘period under arrangéments made by Messrs. 


Dean & Dawson who have a number of 
excellent handbooks concerned with Easter 
holidays at home and abroad. Czecho- 
slovakia is a country which is attracting 
more British visitors each year, and during 
1938 this country has two special attractions 
for sportsmen: from February 11th to 20th 
the Eleventh World Championship in Ice 
Hockey will be contested at the Winter 
Stadium in Prague, the railways granting a 
reduction of 50 per cent. on the fare for all 
visitors to the World and European Ice 
Hockey Championship from the frontier 
station to Prague. ‘Tickets are also valid for 
the return journey from Prague, or any 
winter sports resort to any frontier station 
from February 11th to 28th. The second 
special attraction is the Sokol Festival to be 
held in Prague during July. Full particulars 
are obtainable from the Czechoslovak Travel 
Bureau, 21 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 


WTA 


HOLIDAYS 


1938 


Before you decide on your holiday you 
should get the W.T.A.’s‘1938 Holiday 
Guide—the most comprehensive of all 
summer holiday programmes. | Its illus- 
trations and descriptions wilt enable you 
to enjoy the delights of hundreds of 
different holidays, while choosing your 
own and you will realize what an 
extraordinary. amount .of enjoyment 
and interest you can get for a small 
expenditure—if you book W.T.A. 


Write for W.T.A. Summer 
Holiday Programme. 


THE W.T.A. LTD., 
HOLIDAY SPECIALISTS 
28 Transport House, Smith Square, S.W.1 
Vic. 6611 (12 lines) 
49 Cannon Street, E.C. 4 City 6794 
32 Corporation Street, Manchester 
180 West Regent Street, Glasgow 
and agents throughout the country 


IT IS BETTER TO 
BOOK EARLY 











MILES vp tHe 
AMAZON 


Delightful 7 weeks’ tours 
in an ocean liner without 
change of ship. 

From Liverpool to PORTUGAL — MADEIRA -- 
BRAZIL. ‘Tours fares, including all» the organized 

excursions, £75, £80, and £85. 


s.s. HILARY, April 8, 
also s.s. ANSELM, May 13, 
and throughout the year. 
Special reduced fares for summer sailings, £60, £70, £75. 
Single and two-bedded rooms—no inside rooms. For full 
particulars and illustrated booklet apply to Dept. No. 4, 





ie 





Cunard Building, Liverpool 3, or 
1/3 Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2, 
and the usual Agents. 











THE CONTINENT 
Le Touquet (staying at Hotel 
Royal Picardy), 5 days £7.19.6 
Holland, by Motor Coach, 8 days 

£13.19.6 
Other holidays from £2.19.6 for 


Spending Easter in Rome. 
15 days ... oie son ©6526 gate 
No Night Travel. Fully inclusive. 
Leaves London April 13th. 


BECOME A FITTER BRITON 


EASTER 


both physically and mentally, by getting away for 


a few days’ complete change through 


: 4 days. 
(Travel tickets, London, back to S 
London, full board accommodation, ‘ ae 3 , 
tips, conductor.) ‘ quick trips to New York. . 
cruises to the Mediterranean, 
GRAND TOUR OF ITALY Atlantic Isles, and so on. 


THOS.COOK & SON LTD. 


Berkeley Street, London, W.1, or any branch. 


Send for the “ Easter Holidays” 





»yrogramme. 





CRUISES & SEA HOLIDAYS 


If you are fond of a life on 
the ocean wave, there is a 
wide range of suggestions 
awaiting your selection. 


tours to Madeira . 


Your choice is limited only by 
your pocket ! 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WHEN news of a Hitler coup is followed by depressing un- 
employment figures who can wonder that markets are limping 
rather painfully ? The City is reserving its judgement on the 
German developments, but they obviously add to immediate 
uncertainties. As for the January unemployment totals, 
they are bad but perhaps no worse than should have been 
expected. To count for the “ snowstorm factor” in the 
December figures it is best to compare the January with the 
November returns. Normally, the seasonal increase in unem- 
ployment between these two counts is about 100,000; this 
time it has reached 328,400. The motor, textile, tinplate, and 
certain sections of the metal trades are the black spots, and 
Stock Exchange prices have again demonstrated their knack 
of catching the shadows of coming events. All that the latest 
unemployment figures prove, if any proof were needed, is 
that trade has deteriorated over a fairly wide front. Is it 
too late to stop the rot ? 

My own view is unchanged that only a sustained business 
recovery in the United States can prevent the breaches in 
our prosperity from widening rather ominously in the next 
few months, but that if America picks up, industry here and 
the stock markets should be able to recapture a modified 
momentum. Unfortunately, the American business scene 
still presents the appearance of a highly-complicated jigsaw 
puzzle, with certain of the essential pieces held by people 
who do not seem over-anxious to play. Only when such in- 
dicators as the figure of the American steel-output, Wall Street’s 
Big Board and commodity prices begin to move forward 
really convincingly will it be safe for investors to venture far 
beyond the fixed-interest group of securities. Nor does the 
condition of politics justify any but the boldest and sturdiest 


of investors in any attempts to cross on the amber light. 
* *« x = 


HOME RAILS: ORDINARIES OR PREFERENCES? 

I must give full marks to the Southern Railway dividend, 
but what is the truth about the company’s gross receipts ? 
Whereas the published traffics pointed to a rise of £731,000 


HoVIS 


EVERY DAY 





means energy 
For work 
or play 


MAKES A FITTER NATION 


BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 


“Macclesfield H265E 


in the gross receipts from railway working last year, 
preliminary announcement of earnings and dividend show 
that total gross revenue rose by £1,312,769. Not even the 
combined influences of the Coronation, the fall of the 
and the Naval Review, one would have imagined could have 
increased receipts from ancillary services—docks, steam. 
boats, hotels, &c.—by the difference of £581,769, but there 
it is. We must await the full accounts for an explanation 
and meantime give thanks for the best dividend since 1930, 
The £325,964 gain in net revenue, or roughly 25 per cent, 
of the gross improvement, tells its own tale of the big increase 
in expenditure, but it just covers the extra I per cent, og 
the deferred stock, which thus gets 1} per cent. for the year, 

When Waterloo is generous, can Euston and Paddington lag 
far behind ? Personally, I feel that both the London, Midland 
and Scottish and the Great Western will follow the Souther’ 
lead and distribute their earnings generously, but even so J 
cannot muster much enthusiasm for home railway ordi 
stocks. After all, if L.M.S. and Great Western fulfil the 
best estimates in their dividend payments, the ordinary 
stocks will yield roughly 6 to 6} per cent. at current prices, 
not an exciting return in these days or in relation to the 
rather sombre railway outlook. So long as “ border-line” 
preferences, like L.M.S. 1923 preference, now 68, can be 
bought to yield a full 6 per cent., with their dividends covered 
by a respectable margin, why incur the risks of the ordinaries ? 
Similarly, I would rather hold Southern preferred, to yield 
6 per cent. at 84, than the deferred at 21. 

x * x x 


THOMAS TILLING PROSPECTS 


In brighter markets there would surely have been a better 
response to the excellent results of Thomas Tilling, the road 
transport combine. This progressive undertaking has not 
merely increased its net profit from £404,610 to £456,399, a 
new record, but has decided to supplement its cash dividend 
of 10 per cent. by a 25 per cent. scrip bonus. As a general 
rule I am strongly opposed to the practice of deliberately 
writing up assets for the purpose of making a capital bonus 
distribution, but here is a legitimate exception. Tilling’s 
holding of 1,933,142 shares of the Tilling and British Auto- 
mobile Traction subsidiary, after being written up by 
£1,164,362, will still figure in the books at no more than 
£2,020,105, or the equivalent of 20s. 11d. per share. As 
this company pays a steady 10 per cent. dividend, and itself 
distributes capital bonuses from time to time, the shares are 
obviously worth much more than 20s. 11d., and, indeed, 
command a market quotation of 55s. Despite the write-up, 
there is thus a substantial hidden reserve in Thomas Tilling’s 
valuation of this holding. 

What are the prospects for earnings? Frankly, I think 
they are good, although they must always reflect the general 
state of trade and spending power throughout the country. 
The important point is that the Tillings combine is operated 
with great efficiency, and that road-passenger transport, 
having come to terms with the railways, is now able to 
rationalise itself and keep down its costs. At the current 
price of 58s. Thomas Tilling £1 ordinaries yield only 
34 per cent. on the Io per cent. cash dividend, but the rights 
to the 1 for 4 free capital bonus are included in the price. 
If we allow for the rights and assume, as I think is safe, that 
the Io per cent. rate will be maintained on the larger capital, 
the yield is 4} per cent. On this basis the shares look to me 
a worth-while long-term holding, especially as there should 
still be sufficient scope for expansion of earnings to justify 
further scrip bonuses. 

* * * * 
AN ARGENTINE DEBENTURE 

At last, it seems, Buenos Aires is to have its passengef 
transport board on the latest London model. Committees 
have been working out the details for about a year and the 
terms are now announced. The biggest British-owned 
company affected is the Anglo-Argentine Tramways, which 
is to get an allocation of 210,167,301 pesos nominal of stock 
in the new board or consortium. Allowing for the pensions 
liabilities, the net allocation comes down to roughly 
185,000,000 pesos, or the equivalent in sterling, of £11,400,000. 

(Continued on page 254.) 
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“i'd rather give up Golf 
n Drawing’ ~ 





writes a Clevedon Pupil. ‘‘ The enclosed studies 


» ideal. However, I 
very long way from my i B 
SS thoroughly enjoyed doing them, and 

d drawing a W onderful form of 


ther 
ation. I would certainly rat} 
pongo Golf now than Drawing. 

1 enjoy Golf myself, yet I can 


u that Sketching can bring 
oun 0 pleasure and profit, which you can’t expect 
to get from Golf or Tennis, or Dancing, and so on, 
entertaining as these are in their way. 
Give me half the time you devote to Golf or the other 
pursuits and I can teach you to Draw, creatively, NOT 
as a copyist, moreover, at a fraction of the cost of Golf. 


yoU CAN LEARN TO SKETCH BY POST 


—even if you have never drawn a line before. My 
pupils include Bank Clerks and Bishops, Army Officers 
and Artisans, Mining Engineers and Milliners. You will 
get the same sincere, inspiring tuition which has helped 
to train some of our most famous artists. 

Write for my FREE ILL’D, HANDBOOK now, which 
shows exactly how I will teach you, and tells you all 
about my Courses. - address: Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal 





The PRESS ART SCHOOL (Dept. S.P.12), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S.E.23. 


mn 


SUNSHINE & HEALTH 











SPECIAL TOURS 


OROPESA 5 MAR. 
REINA DEL PACIFICO 9 APL. 
ORBITA a 


Popular fares, including hotel 


The Pacific Stcam Navigation Co., 
Liverpool, 2, or Local Agents. 























£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 


Examples 
Age next Annual 
birthday Premium 


35 £8 
45 £12 
55 £22 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 nee aiesigiated London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... . £4, 500,000 


Reserve Func £2) 475,000 

Currency Reserve £2°000,000 

Reserve Liability of P roprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which ‘has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ ( *heque s available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 





RHEUMATIC and 
ARTHRITIC ILLS ENDED! 


5,037 DOCTORS USE OR RECOMMEND CURICONES P 


figures certified by Chartered Accountant 
Gout, Be Ss and Sciatica also Relieved 


In recent years an increasing body of medical opinion has turned to the 
support of a particular, remedy for Rheumatic and Arthritic ills. This remedy, 
which is known as ‘“Curicones,” has been strikingly successful in a large 


number of varied cases. 
t has achieved both the relief and banishment of Rheumatoid Arthritis 











Chronic Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, and Sciatica, The fact that in 1931, 300 
doctors were using or recommending , 
“Curicones,” and in 1936, a COUPON 

Chartered Accountants’ Certificate |] To STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO., LTD., 





states that 5,037 doctors are so} Mfg. Chemists and Druggists (Dept-S.U-5), 
doing, suggests that the ‘ Curi-]| 19-21 Farringdon Street, London, E.C 
cones” remedy warrants your Please send Free and post-paid a aa 
attention. Supply of **CURICONES,” with. an inter- 
“Curicones '’ are smal] tasteless | esting booklet on HOW and WHY they 


gelatine cansules, easily swallowed | conquer Rheumatic and allied ailments. 
and assimilated. The ingredients 7 3 
comprising the unique frie Ake CAMEL oie akedcisccecasledsoseres nauk 
all approved by the British Phar- eg 

d PRESS ccc ccccccccesececestesccses 
maceutical Authorities. If you ADDRESS 
Mea Us ence TORE: OL RIM: oso 6 occa hnvacviaperenene xBeesi ween tweens 


proved remedy, please send the 
coupon now for a Free Tria] Treat- 
ment and Descriptive Literature. 


AILMENT 
Please write in BLOCK letters. 
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"DOUBLE 


SECURITY 
POLICY 







The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called ‘‘ Double Security ” 
because in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 252.) 

Now the basis of the scheme is that the board’s charges shall 
be fixed so as to enable a dividend of 7 per cent. to be paid 
on the new stock; that would mean that on its allocation of 
£11,400,000 of stock the Anglo-Argentine Tramways would 
receive a revenue of roughly £800,000 if the peso dividend 
could be remitted at the current exchange rate. Here is an 
interesting prospect for the company’s 4 per cent. First 
Debentures, which have a first claim on earnings and whose 
full interest, now waived under a scheme of arrangement, 
calls for only £124,000 per annum. 

Speculative buying recently raised these debentures to a 
price of £48, but they have recently fallén back to £40. At 
this level they look decidedly under-valued, even if one takes 
a pretty cynical view of the new board’s prospects and the 
outlook for the Argentine exchange. Personally, I see no 
reason why the new board should not function successfully— 
it has the full support of the Argentine Government, and 
embraces the indigenous as well as British-owned transport 
concerns—nor is there any real cause for pessimism about the 
peso. Inevitably, it will take time for the board ‘to get into 
its stride, and one must probably be prepared to wait a year 
for the first dividend on its stock, but the 4 per cent. Deben- 
tures I have mentioned should be worth putting away for 


future income and an ultimate improvement in price. 
x * *x * 


Venturers’ Corner 

Having discussed the prospects of Perak River Hydro- 
Electric Power in relation to expanding tin-output a year ago, 
I feel constrained to reconsider the position now that tin 
mining activity, the guide to this company’s fortunes, has been 
so severely restricted. Obviously, the rate of earnings must 
have declined in recent months, but so has the price of the 
shares. Against a “ high ” of 34s. 9d. last year, the current 
quotation is 22s. 6d., so that the yield on last year’s 7 per 
cent. dividend is now over 6 per cent. Does this discount 
the risks adequately ? I feel that the answer is, yes. The 
company has greatly improved its plant equipment in the 
past two years, its capital has been drastically scaled down by 
a reconstruction scheme, and its finances strengthened. 

The next accounts, for the year ending July 31st, will 
cover a rather mixed period, which began reasonably well, 
tailed off in the autumn, and, so far as one can see, may not 
show any sharp improvement in the last half. It would 
clearly be wise, in the circumstances, to budget only on a 
repetition of last year’s 7 per cent. The speculative attrac- 
tions lie in the possibility of a quick recovery in the price of 
tin, leading to an expansion in tin-output, whenever America, 
the largest consumer, throws off her depression and stages 
a business revival. In that event, which is surely not unlikely, 
Perak River’s earning power would respond quickly, and so 
would the price of the shares. Meantime, as a speculative 
holding, they have the merit that they pay reasonably well 
for their keep. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


TRUSTEE ISSUES. 
THE corollary of the present market tendency to widen 
the gap between the yield on industrial ordinary shares and 
on the best type of fixed interest security is that Corporation 
issues and high-class debenture issues should find a ready 
demand from the investing public. This tendency has been 
manifest in the overwhelming success of the £2,000,000 











T is a great encouragement to those who are battling 

against consumption and healing its victims to 
realise that the death rate is steadily falling. Would 
you not like to feel that you were aiding in the battle 
and rendering first-aid to its casualties? Will you— 
by your gift, say £5, to the Treasurer, Brompton 
Hospital, London, S.W. 3? 


HACHETTE’S 


ADELAIDE MONTHLY LIST FREE ON LARGE 
STREET, REQUEST. STOCKS. 
CHARING PHone: Tem. 9467. PROMPT 


CROSS. | LONDON’S Bcetaie 
A FOREIGN BOOKSHOP 

















Bristol loan which attracted applications amount; 
£58,000,000, and in the success of the £1,500,000 3} per cent, 
London Power Company issue. 

Birmingham has now come to the market with ap ; 
of £5,000,000 3} per cent. stock at £98. The market jg not 
usually fond of 3} per cent. issues, but Trustees will welcom, 
an issue at a discount, and present conditions seem to prom; 
success. Actually the date is a little shorter than that of the 
Bristol loan. The Birmingham stock is repayable at par 
between 1957 and 1962, the Bristol stock between 196; and 
1966. Moreover the Birmingham stock is issued at a discoyy 
of 2 points, while the Bristol issue was at a Premiun 
of 1} points. These two factors approximately compengp 
for the reduction in the rate of interest from 3} per cent, 
3} per cent. The redemption yield to the latest repaymey 
date was £3 7s. 9d. per cent. on the Bristol issue, and is £3 78.94, 
per cent. on the Birmingham issue. 

* * x * 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO RESULTS. 


The full accounts of the Imperial Tobacco Company (¢ 
Great Britain and Ireland) confirm the estimate based on th 
preliminary figures that the net profit for the year endj 
October Ist last had exceeded {10,750,000 for the first time 
Profits amounted to £10,757,014, compared with £10,642,959, 
It has already been announced that the total distributig 
is to be maintained at 25 per cent. tax free, and the allocation 
to reserve at £250,000, so that the whole of the year’s extn 
profit is being retained in the balance carried forward, whic 
is increased by £257,638 to £1,441,405. 

The balance-sheet bears all the signs of a much large 
turnover. The company has reduced its cash holding by 
£2,162,190 to £1,478,554, and allowed its stock in trade 
expand by £2,536,757 to £35,841,542. There have also been 
extensions in the fixed assets. Land, buildings and plat 
have been increased by £217,175 to £5,179,878, and interest 
in the subsidiary companies have risen by £287,093. 

* * * * 


Gas LIGHT AND COKE. 

It was suggested here last week that the accounts of th 
Gas Light and Coke Company were quite reassuring in spit 
of the fact that over £100,000 of the undivided profit had been 
utilised to maintain the usual dividend of £5. 12s. per cent 
The increase of .3d. per therm in the gas price had not yet 
come into account. Moreover, the company had enjoyed 
increasing sales in all departments. This point of view is 
more firmly established by the speech which the Governa, 
Sir David Milne-Watson, made to the shareholders last 
Friday. He showed that the expansion in business wa 
even better than the bare figures showed. It was achieved 
in the face of warmer weather, and of one trading day less than 
in the previous year, since 1936 was a leap year. Moreover 
the company has for several years been changing over appliances 
to modern types, which save between Io per cent. and 25 pet 
cent. in gas consumption for the same effective heat. Th 
change-over is now reasonably complete, and he looks fo 
more obvious results in future years. He disclosed that 
the three years since the company seriously tackled th 
refrigerator market it had done substantially more than half 
the total business in household refrigerators in its area. 

* * * * 
First STORES RESULTS. 

The first results of the big department stores, most of which 
close their financial years on January 31st, are quite satisfactory 
though not necessarily typical. Dickins and Jones, who at 
controlled by Harrods, increased their profit by £4,593 0 
£125,097. They are again paying a final dividend of 7} pet 
cent. and retaining the extra profit in the business. Lewis's, 
Limited, who have an important chain of stores in the Mid 
lands and the North, increased their net profit by £1,160 © 
£808,006. A special bonus of £29,375 is being paid on the 
deferred ordinary capital which is held by Lewis’s Investment 
Trust. 

* * * * 
ARISTOC PROFITS RISE. 

Aristoc, Limited, the makers of silk stockings, are among 
the very large number of industrial companies which conunu 
to announce rising profits and dividends, any doubts about 
the stability of industrial activity notwithstanding. The mt 
profit for the year ended December 31st amounted to £87:9% 
an increase of £23,750. After providing for the incr 
burden of taxation the-company have announced a final divi 
of 15 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent., making, with the 
interim dividend of 73 per cent., a total distribution for the 
year of 27} per cent., compared with 20 per cent. a year ag 
They are still distributing well within current earnings 
the transfer to reserve has been raised by £10,000 to £20,00, 
and the balance to be carried forward increased by £4,888 ® 
£28,080. J. D.M. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 281 
By ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 



















































































r 2 [3 (4 5 6 |7 8 |9 
no 11 12 13 
14 15 
16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 
D3 24 25 
26 27 28 
29 30 =|31 
52 33 
ACROSS 4. with 24. Paint picture out of 
1. rev. See 31. date. 
3. You’re likely to get stuck 5. Coheir. 
up by what you do with a 6. No one would ask for more 
kite. than a helping of the liquid 
8. See 25. course if it meant this ! 
10. One nun has an appointment 7. ‘* Thevulgar boil, the learned 
to see flood. rosst an... 
13. This 54 yards makes a lot. 8. ‘‘ Every subject’s soul is his 
14. The diner hopes what comes ‘eer 
on it isn’t truck ! 9. Sagacious talk that’s a mere 


16. “ Loved and still loves—not quip in America. 


dead, but . . . before.” 11. Share in a legal document. 
17. It’s a good thing for Eve, 12. Coin now only as maundy 
Adam was this ! money. 
19. American State. 13. Animal never without fur. 
20. rev. Fruit. 15. This antico is black marble. 
21. This kind of nerve is vision- 18. rev. Young child of note. 


y! 22. 


ary ! rev. Slightly wet discourage- 
23. He married Amelia Sedley. 


ment. 
Unchecked letter in 17 gem- 


24. rev. See 4. 2. 

25. with 30. Employ for wages. inated. 

26. and 8 across. Act obsequiously. 30. rev. See 25. 

28. rev. It requires pull to work 31. with 1 across. Blow on the 


foot. 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 280 


this snare. 
29. Tried scene (anag.). 
32. rev. Everyone will be able 
to see through this. 
33. Sounds like a beloved spot— 
and is for the ruminant. 
DOWN 
1. Handy coverings for the 
child only ? 
2. This kind of paper is likely 
to make you weep. 
3. Humorous part of the ana- 
tomy. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 280 is Sir Montagu Pollock, 
Headington Hill, Oxford. : 








Trust Your Dentist 


KOLYNOS cleans and brightens your teeth quickly and 
effectively. It is the. economical tooth paste. Use only 
half-an-inch, preferably on a DRY brush. Of all 
Chemists and Stores. 


1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 


he says — 


eo] & 4, To} 


DENTAL CREAM — 

















ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PrestpeEnt—Tue Most Hon. tur 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, ichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 








82 years’ work for neglected 
and destitute children is the 
record of The Children’s Aid 
Society. The boys and girls in 
our Homes, cared for from earliest infancy to school- 
leaving age, are a heavy responsibility. Will you 
support one of our children for a month by sending 


a gift of £3 3s. to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 


F 1856-1938 





Patron H.M. The King. 














WESTMINSTER, near Victoria Station, S.W.1. Vic. 0283. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats.: Wed. and Sat., 2.30. (For two weeks only) 
DONALD WOLFIT in BEN JONSON’S Comedy, ** WOLPONE.” 
Seats Bookable 8/6, 4/6. 2/6. 





























IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer— 

SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. But our present accommodation is too 
limited and we are now building new modern laboratories to 
extend the scope of our investigations. The income from invest- 
ments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total 
annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the 
heavy additional cost of expansion. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


5% for 133 74%for26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





QA BREAKFASTS for 52,000 hungry 
 East-End children are provided each winter. Will 
you aid us with a gift, please? £1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P. 
to . THE . Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST 
END MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, 
“T can... and I will.”—BritIsH INSTITUTE_OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY, L1p., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 





I EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W.8. 





AWYERS who smoke show great discernment— 
TOM LONG for long or short adjournment. 





LD LADY, 75, formerly in comfortable circum- 
stances—gave concerts for charities. Now 
almost starving, having only a few shillings per week 
income. PLEASE HELP us to care for her.—THE 
APPEAL SECRETARY, DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’s AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W. 6. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





ATFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS). 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


The Governors invite applications for the post of 
HEAD-MASTER. Salary £900 (irrespective of 
previous experience) rising after the second year’s 
service by £40 a year to £1,100, Duties to commence 
in September, 1938. 

Applicants must be not more than 45 Posen of age 
and must be Graduates of a University of the United 
ne gue The School contains at present 700 day 

Oys. 

Full particulars of the appointment and form of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
—- forms to be returned not later than 

arch 7th, 1938. 

FREDERICK WILSON, 
: Clerk to the Governors, 

Education Offices, 

7 Church Street, Watford. 





UN BATHING (mixed), German lines. Central 
‘3 indoor club, warm, cosy facilities, U-V light, 
lounge, badminton, exercises, &c. Also country sun- 
park.—Write Box A., 704, The Spectator. 





~’ TAMMERERS.—Consult Mr. A. C. Schnelle. Resi- 
rN dent and Day pupils.—119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C.1. Est. 1905. Museum 3665. SPECIALIST. 











WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





A POOR MAN suffering from CANCER, having 

wife and daughter to provide for, and total income 
of only 26s. 3d. per week, out of which rent and rates, 
13s. 6d., must be paid. PLEASE HELP us to care for 
them. (Case 33 38).—Appeal S., NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CANCER RELIEF, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





HE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, the 
} Governor of Ug nda, the Bishop of Uganda and 
Lord Lugard have signed an appeal for money towards 
building a new English Wuurch at Kampala, Uganda. 
Copies of the appeal can be obtained from the 

Hon. TREASURER, S. SIMPSON, C.M.G., 

Sunnyside, The Crescent, Rugby, 

who will gratefully acknowledge all contributions. 








FILMS 





 eateaaal FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
K THE U.S.S.R. 


British Premiere of 
The great Soviet Documentary Film 
THE FLIGHT TO THE POLE 
(‘* Marooning ” the ice-floe scientists) 
Introduced by H. P. Smolka (‘40,000 Against the 
Arctic ”’) 
Sunday, February 27th, at 8.1§ p.m. 
Cambridge Theatre, W.C. 2. 

6d., 5s., 78. 6d., obtainable from 


Tickets, 2s. 6d., 3s. 
W.C.1. 


members of S.C.R., 98 Gower Street, 
(EUS. 2315). 








CINEMAS 





A cA DBM Y 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
The Film for which a Special Prize was created 
“LA GRANDE ILLUSION ” (A) 
with Erich v. Stroheim, Jean Gabin, Dita Parlo and 
Pierre Fresnay. 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 





HE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND THE 
BURMA CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS 1). 


The entry for the I.C.S. and for the Burma Civil 
Service (Class 1) closes this year on April 11th. The 
recruitment of Europeans will be partly by selection 
and partly by written competitive examination. 
candidate is at liberty to apply for appointment by 
both methods, but a separate form must be used for 
each. Forms may be obtained from the Services 
Department at the India Office or from the Appoint- 
ments Boards of Universities in the British Isles. 

The age limits are 21 to 24 on August rst. Can- 
didates for appointment by selection without written 
examination must have taken a good Honours Degree, 
but those who are sitting for their Final Honours 
Schools this year may be admitted provisionally. 
Full particulars can be had by applying to the Services 
Department at the India Office, Whitehall, London, 


S.W.1. 
India Office. 
January, 1938. 


—————____ 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playi 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimm; 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art. 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. : 











a, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





a 

OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. Boarding School 

» for Boys under management of Society of 
Friends. Emphasis on Citizenship and leisure wor 
and physical training. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 
ination in March.—Apply HEADMASTER before Febmuay 
21st. 





HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGg, 


An EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th and 
25th, and on June 1st and 2nd, for the award of the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS — 

Pe den or oe ore gr yenenatiea of £100 a year, six 
of between £25 an 75 a year.—Further informati 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MAsTER. 7 
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and DIGESTIVE troubles 


wKUGS ARE USELESS 


except as a temporary palliative. ‘ Suntona” 
Wholemeal SLIPPERY ELM F nourishes 
the body, whilst the fine, gelatinous Slippery 
Elm Bark (Ulmus Fulwa) acts as an “ inter- 
nal poultice,” soothing the tender, delicate 
membranes of the intestine, sweetening the 
digestive tract, heeling inflamed tissues, 
ulcers, piles, etc. It has prevented an appen- 
dicitis operation in many thousands of cases. 
Readily digested, easily prepared and deli- 
cious in flavour, “Suntona” is the perfect 
diet for invalids and all stomach sufferers. 
Try this natural way to health today. ‘lb. 
1/ld., at Health Food Stores, Boots, Taylor's, 
Timothy White's, etc. Test sample 6d. with 
FREE 64-pp. book ” Nature’s Healing Powers,” 
from: SUNTONA LTD., 25 EXCHANGE 
WALK, NOTTINGHAM. 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





—_—_. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 


Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


UEEN’S 





—_ 


‘ee TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


_. Principal—Miss H. Dent, M.A. 

A residential college providing a year’s professional 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Education. Students are eligible for 
grants. Admissions in January and September. For 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES, 
Under Distinguished Patronage) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
. INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 











ITY OF COVENTRY. 
APPOINTMENT OF ARCHIVIST. 


The Corporation of Coventry invite applications 
from qualified persons for the appointment of Archivist. 

The post is open to men and women possessing the 
requisite qualifications. Applicants must be Graduates 
(preferably in History) ; must have a competent know- 
ledge of Latin, Norman-French and Early English ; 
and must be trained in egg gone sal and the care of 
MSS. Practical experience of reference library work 
will be a recommendation. Age must not exceed 40. 

The salary offered is £305 per annum, rising (subject 
to satisfactory service) by annual increments of £15 per 
annum to a maximum of £350. The post is designated 
for superannuation purposes. __ 

The full particulars and conditions of the appoint- 
ment, and the official form of application, can be 
obtained by sending a ped and addressed foolscap 
envelope to the undersigned; and applications must 
reach the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 
26th February, 1938. toa ; E 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a dis- 
qualification. 





FREDERICK SMITH, 
Town Clerk. 
Council House, Coventry. 
February 8th, 1938. 








EDUCATIONAL 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 

M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff), undertake coaching for University, 
School and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Small groups for Matriculation, etc. i 
vidual tuition in weak subjects. Modern language 
classes. English for foreigners. Reasonable charges. 
For prospectus, advice, and list of recent successes, 
apply 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 





ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on May 24th to 27th, 1938. Entries close 
May 7th. The following will be offered: For boys 
under 14 on June rst, 1938, two New Judd Scholarships 
of £100 p.a. each, two New Judd Scholarships of £80 
p.a. each, and five or six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling the holder to exemption from payment of the 
Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 p.a. For boys under 15 on 
June Ist, 1938, the Judd Scholarship of £40 p.a. The 
total annual fees for a Boarder at the School are about 
£142.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY 10 
THE HEAD-MasteErR, The School House, Tonbridge. 





| Big en 4 SCHOLARSHIP and_ Entrance 
_Examinations. Women’s Colleges. Advice and 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ | Tuition. Write Box A. 702. 





HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examina- 
tions to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
All games riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros- 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 











ART EXHIBITIONS 








EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10% 
(1) Water-colours by the LONDON GROUP. 


(2) Water-colours by EDWARD BAWDEN. 
(3) Sculpture and Caricature by SAVA BOTZARIS. 
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as a line. 
5% for 13 5 74% for 26 ; 


and 10% for §2. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


Series discounts : 





24% for 6 insertions ; 


W.C. I, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





LECTURES 


MISCELLANEOUS 





een 
EONARD BARNES will speak on COLONIES 
L at ESSEX HALL, ESSEX ST. REET, STRAND, 
W.C. 2, at 8.30 p.m. on FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18th. 
( 2s. 6d., 1s.) from NEW FABIAN 
RESEARCH. BURE AU, 37 Great James Street, 
W.C. 1, or at Door. 


ee AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 
LECTURES ar 8.15 


In the — HALL, 26 PORT i AND PLACE 
1. (Near Broadcasting House.) 





5.—FEBRUARY I5TH 
THE pROBLE aM OF OUR DECLINING 
POPULATION 
by Proressor A. M. CArr-SAUNDERS, M.A. 
Chairman: Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE, M.P. 
Tickets for each lecture (2s. and ts.) and Syllabus on 
application to the Lecture Committee, LIBERAL PARTY 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W. 1, or may be 
obtained at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 





NIVERSITY -OF LONDON. 
A Course of four Lectures on “THE ARMY 


ASPECT OF MILITARY AFFAIRS FROM 1899 
TO THE PRESENT DAY” will be given by 
GENERAL SIR W. EDMUND IRONSIDE, K.C.B., 
CM.G., D.S.O. (General Officer Commanding. ~in- 
Chief Eastern Command), at KING’S COLLEGE 
(Strand, W.C.2) on FRIDAYS, FEBRUARY 18th 
bw 25th, and March 4th and 11th, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Field- 
Marshal Sir William R. Birdwood, Bt., G.C.B., G.C.S.I1., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.LE., D.S.O. LL.D. (Master 
of Peterhouse). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
A Course of three Lectures on “‘ AMATEURS 


AND THEIR MUSIC” (with illustrations) will be 
given by PROFESSOR F. H. SHERA, M.A., Mus.M., 
F.R.C.O., Hon. A.R.C.M. (Rossiter Hoyle Professor 
of Music in the University of Sheffield), on WED- 
NESDAYS, FEBRUARY 23rd and MARCH 2nd 
and 9th, at 5.30 p.m. The first lecture will be given 
at THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC (York 
Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W.1), the second at the 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Prince Consort 
Road, South Kensington, S.W.7), and the third at 
fee Wt), COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Mandeville 

ce 

ADMISSION FREE, rv oRSLEY 


Academ‘c Registrar. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


Hepa oad invited forward MSS. all description for 
publication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees. 
£50 Cash for Poems.—STOCKWELL,29 LudgateHill,E.C.4 








ITERARY Typewtg.» Trans., &c., promptly ex.,MSS. 
Is, 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFar.aneE(C), The Study,96 Marine Pde., Leigh-on-Sea 





NONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
J compositions also considered for publication. 

MSS. to PeTer Derex, Lrp. (Dept S.). 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





WONGS, Poems, &c., required for Radio programmes. 
h UNIVERSAL Aps., Broadway, Fulham, S.W.6. 


YOAL, COKE and ANTHRACITE: Best House 

/ Coal, 24s. per ton at pit. Kitchen Coal, 22s. 
Small truck loads sent direct anywhere. Central Heat- 
ing Fuels on same money-saving terms.—BUCKLE 
Couizry Co., 224 Hales, Cheltenham. 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Soc’s. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANaGerR, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





A. ARDENERS { NOMORE “ WEEDING BACK- 

KX ACHE” !—New “Whippet” Weeder with 

werful but blunt jaws, pulls out weeds, roots and all. 

© stooping or kneeling ; 52 in. long; reaches back of 
deep beds or among rows of plants without damage ; 
simple, light (only 22 0z.), tapid; for beds, plots, 
rockeries. SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK.— 
Send P.O. for 3s. 6d. (plus 6d. carriage) to CORPORATE 
INDUSTRIES Ltp. (Dept. S.P.8), 6-7 Buckingham 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





BE tLGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 353. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C. 





q\DINBURGH H.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4sCrescent. Tgms: “Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for Deen tive List (3d. post tree) o 180 INNS 
HOTELS managed by th 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. Lrp.. St. GeorGe’s HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
Street, W.1. 


in English Country. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
uesday of each week. Discounts :—2}°%, for 6 inser- 
§% for 13: 74% for 26: 


tions : and 10% for §2. 





ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
L in over 200 delightful patterns 2 16 
and shades to measure from 7 
Specimen dress sent on approval. 
rite for catalogue and patterns. 


LEODIAN (SP.14), 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 





EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON. Voe, Shetland. 











THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME 159 


of 


“THE SPECTATOR” 
is now ready 


One shilling (or 25 cents) for 
each copy should be enclosed 
with instructions and _ ad- 


dressed to:—INDEX DEPT., 


“THE SPECTATOR,” 
LTD., 


99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 











YPING.—1od. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 
*Phone Brixton 1804. 67 Turney Road. S.E.21. 





. gene original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN MusIc 
PuBLISHERS, Ltp., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. 











FRESH FRUIT 


Ps JAFFA ORANGES, case 150 Finest, 17s. 6d.; 
80 Large Seedless Grapefruit, 208.3; case half 
Oranges, half Grapefruit, 19s. 6d. Carriage Paid. 
Cash with order.—SunrirE Fruit (V. II), Pierhead, 
Liverpool. 











PIANOS 





LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 
PIANOS,, reconditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 








ENTERTAINERS 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


EST Roasting Chickens 6s. 6d. pair; Fat Turkeys 
Tos. each ; ressed, post paid. — NorAH 
DonoGHuE, Manor Farm, Rosscarbery, Cork. 














____ WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Rear ¢ ASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
CO. PRICE 3 _ OBT. AINABLE for your REVIEW 
PIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem.3048). 








ELENA MILLAIS, well-known Entertainer and 
Radio Artist, gives “‘ Songs and Laughter ” in your 
own home.—s5 Riverview Gardens, Barnes. Riv. 5794. 








PROPERTIES FOR SALE 





W C.1, 3 mins. Southampton Row. Magnificent 
e office rooms, ground floor, 3 rooms, £200. 
First floor, 4 rooms, £225. Large basement £125. Or 





together {500.—PENMAN & Co., Estate Agents, 104 
Guilford Street, W.C.1. 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
' a in the loveliest partsof SURREY.— 
Apply for List “‘ S ” stating requirements, to “‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prodential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





Lp shag CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sa.. S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast 5s., one night only ss. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 








WHERE TO STAY 


EST AND CONVALESCENCE Country Home. 
Well heated. Beautiful country. Distant view 
sea. Excellent fo & N 





most rooms. No 


nursing, but medical instructions observed. Prices 
from {£2.—Apply Trustees, The Firs, Crowhurst, 
Sussex. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRB 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S are 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARM 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. T MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwicx Bay & LINKS 
ge tne (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
~ Cornwall). —TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL C “OUN- 

TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WY VIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALAC or 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

UPPINGHAM.—F ALCON HOTEL. 
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by STEPHEN BONSAL 


At the turn of the nineteenth century James Gordon Bennett was making 
newspaper and political history with his ““ New York Herald.” In this book 
Stephen Bonsal reveals his exciting adventures as one of Bennett’s star 
European reporters, who with his own eyes observed the developments 
which were leading the world directly to war. 12s. 6d. net 


Memories and Meanings of My Life 


by ALFRED E. GARVIE, D.D. 

“Dr. Garvie’s autobiography is an entirely candid and revealing self portrait 
. it reveals a character and personality which engage a reader’s friendliest 

interest from the start . . . this record of his life is indeed a record of things 

done and seen and noted.”’—Christian World. 8s. 6d. net 


New Vision of Man 
by F. S. MARVIN 


““ The New Vision of Man is a work of progressive optimism. . . . It recounts 
the history of a man since his beginnings : traces his evolutionary progress as 
an ascent from the quadruped by the development of brain, bifocal sight and 
upright stance.”—New English Weekly. 5s. net 


Population Problem 
by Prof. A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS, Dr. R. R. KUCZYNSKI and others 


‘Interesting ideas are scattered thickly through this book. . . . If the ordinary 
man wants to read about the population question, this is the book for 
him.” —The Star. 5s. net 


Social and Cultural Dynamics 


Vol. One: FLUCTUATION OF FORMS OF ART 
Vol. Two: FLUCTUATION OF SYSTEMS OF TRUTH, ETHICS AND LAW 
Vol. Three: FLUCTUATION OF SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS, WAR, AND 


REVOLUTION 
by PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


Sorokin’s explanation of the forces creating the difficulties which face the 
world to-day is startling ; yet it is solid in its foundation of er enenaives 
made by over a score of internationally known scholars. 


Three volumes. 21s. net each 


Buddhist Sects of Japan 

by E. STEINILBER-OBERLIN 

“A knowledge of the way in which Buddhism has developed in Japan is of 
considerable assistance towards an understanding of Japanese mentality .. . 
the volume is of first-rate importance to students of Buddhism, a mine of 
information not hitherto available, and all admirably presented.’’—Aberdeen 
Press and Journal. 10s. 6d. net 


MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


es 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 
Heyday in a Vanished World 
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